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A LOST HEIRESS. 


oy) 
“ Really,” observed Mr. Kenneth Field, as he 
viewed the blue lake gleams seemingly intertwined 
between the spurs of softly-wooded hills, “you 
have a pleasant place to summer in, Frankland.” 
“Jolly!” assented Frankland, who sat with the 
heels of his dainty French boots upon the rail of 
the hotel piazza. “Nice band; good table ; fish- 
ing and hunting capital, ifa fellow chooses to 
take the trouble; nice bits of scenery, and no end 
of fun with pic-nic and croquet parties. Yes, 
you're right, Ken. 


mysterious whisper, 
“there's an _ heiress 
thrown into the bar- 
gain.” 

“ An heiress! Oh, you 
mean Miss Biggin ?” 

“ Miss Biggin! Pooh! 
As if her paltry forty 
thousand dollars were 
worth a second thought! 
No, no, old fellow. I 
mean an heiress that is 
worthy of the name. Did 
you notice that grey stone 
house on the hill, when 


you rode up in the 
stage?” 
“ With a battlemented 


tower and a range of 
conservatories in the 
rear, and a deep glen 
cutting off the external 
world?” 

“Exactly so. Well, 
there is where the 
heiress lives, or rather 
where she will live when 
she returns from Eu- 
rope, within a week or 
two. And there’s where 
I shall live when I have 
won her.” 

Field laughed. 

“Tt seems to me you 
are taking a good deal 
for granted, Frankland.” 

Frankland stroked his 
soft, silky beard. 

“Not so much, after 
all,” he said. “It’s just 
as easy to marry rich as 
it is to marry poor, if 
one only goes scientifi- 
cally to work. My sister 
Rosamond will help me 
—a clever girl, Rosa- 
mond, who is up to all 
the ropes in society ; and 
my aunt Jefferson, who 
died last fall, used to 
know Miss Althorpe’s 
mother when they were 
school-girls, Miss Al- 
thorpe is very soft on the 
subject of her mother, 
and if there isn’t a string 


There may be worse places. | | 
But,” and here he lowered his voice into a | physiognomy can make a girl like him without | 


of sequences which must undoubtedly lead to the 
apex of my hopes, call me a wooden-headed idiot.” 

| “But did it never occur to you that others 
| might also enter the lists of competition for this 
| moneyed maiden ?” 

“Let em. I mean to outreach them all.” 

‘And suppose Miss Althorpe should have the 
bad taste not to fancy you ?” 

“T shall make her fancy me.” 

“You talk as if you were a disguised magician, 
_ with a store of love philters and amulets hidden 
| away in your pockets.” 
“Any man who isn’t positively ape like in his 
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any of those pre-Adamite contrivances,” observed 
Frankland coolly. 

_‘‘My dear Frankland,” said Field, “you are 
jeither a great genius or a conceited fool!” 
“Or perhaps a little of both. Well, we shall 
see, Here comes Rosamond; and now what do 
| you say to a stroll up the glen?” 

“Shall we not be invading the heiress’s do- 

minions ?” 

_ ‘Oh, they are free to all peaceably-disposed 
citizens who refrain from cutting the shrubbery or 
strewing the table-lands of sreen turf with empty 


beer bottles and egg shells,” 


Miss Frankland came up as her brother ceased 
ae speaking. She wasa tall, 
showy, blonde, with a 
radiant complexion and 
a good set of teeth, 
which she took parti- 
cular pains to display. 

“ Has Guy been telling 
you about my future 
sister-in-law ?” she said, 
with a light laugh. 
“Ah, that smile means 
that you think us slightly 
premature. Come, I 
will wager these gold 
bracelets against your 
diamond collar buttons, 
that Agnes Althorpe be- 
comes Mrs. Guy Frank- 
land within the year.” 

“Done. The collar 
buttons would look very 
well in that strip of 
black velvet ribbon you 
wear round your neck.” 

“Wouldn’tit? And 
you might give the 
bracelets to the lady of 
your love.” 

“When I find her— 
yes.” ; 

“But come,” cried 
Frankland, impatiently. 
“The afternoon is get- 
ting on, and IT want you 
to see the glen before 
the beautiful purple 
lights and shadows have 
vanished from its heights 
and depths. There is 
oneabyss where a stream 
frets itself into white 
foam over a mass of 
rock that an _ artist 
would lose his wits over. 
When Icome into pos- 
session, I mean to have 
a rustic bridge thrown 
across the chasm, and a 
stairway cut in the rock.’ 

“Do hold your tongue | 
Guy!” cried his sister. 
“Why don’t you give 
mea chance to tell my 
charming morsel of 
news’ The heiress has 
arrived at the Towers!” 
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“But she has. Captain Dallas, who came over 
from Havre in the same steamer wrote me the 
news.” 

“The hour and the woman haye come!” solemnly 
uttered Mr. Frankland. ‘See if I do noi find an 
excuse for calling there within the next four and 
twenty hours.” 

You shall do no such thing, Guy!” exclaimed 
his fair, imperious sister. ‘There's a diamond 
stud at stake for me, as well as an heiress for 
you, and you must consent-to be guided in some 
measure by my woman’s wit. There must be no 
rash adyenture’ Pleasure to-day—to-morrow 
business.” 

And Mr. Frankland yielded the point of his 
own impatience to his sister's deeper science on 
the subject of heiress-catching. 

The walk was beautiful; the glen sylvan and 
wild enough to justify any amount of enthusiasm ; 
but the party were destined to what Rosamond 
Frankland ealled ‘a delicious adventure,” before 
their return. 

In one of the loneliest and most picturesque 
nooks, the very one, in fact, where a bit of velvet- 
soft turf, walled in by vine-draped rocks, over- 
hung the chasm where the tiny stream beat 
itself into boiling crests of snow-white foam, 
they paused. 

“There,” announced Frankland, waving his 
hand towards the narrow ravine; ‘‘ here is the 
exact spot where I mean to have the rustic bridge, 
and a liltle lower, a summer-house to correspond.” 

“Tf the heiress is willing,” mischievously added 
Field. 

“Her will shall be my will,” said Frankland 
loftily. ‘A man’s wife— Halloo! who are these 
people? Strolling musicians, as I live.” 

A party just beyond the wall of rock, whose 
vail of floating vine leaves nearly concealed them, 
had called forth the ejaculation. A man. ina 
rough velveteen suit, with the cone-shaped hat 
one sees in Italy, and a harp half supported by 
his elbow; a dark-eyed, brilliant-cheeked girl, in 
the equally picturesque costume of an Italian 
singer, with a tambourine lying across her 
shoulder as she leaned up against the rock—these 
formed the party ; while upon a low camp-stool, 
just beyond, sat an artist, busily employed in 
sketching the group. 

Frankland stood still, staring. Rosamond 
curled her Hp and tossed her pretty head; while 
Kenneth Field involuntarily doffed his cap, with 
the courtesy every true gentleman accords to 
womanhood in all its forms, as he met the shy 
glance of the dark-eyed tambourinist. 

“JT don't know what business these folks can 
have here,” said Frankland, haughtily. 

“'The girl is a bold-looking creature,” said Rosa- 
mond, ‘‘and I think, if she—” 

“Pardon, Signor,” hesitatingly interrupted the 
girl, “but I speak English.” 

Miss Frankland drew herself up. 

“Tt matters little to me whether you do or not,” 
she said, haughtily.. “I beg, in any event, you 
will have the goodness not to address yourself to 
me.” 

“JT, too, am a woman, Signora,” softly pleaded 
the sweet voice; but Frankland stepped arrogantly 
forward, : 

“My good people, you may not be aware that 
you are trespassers upon private grounds. No 
vagrants are allowed here, and the least you can 
do will be to avoid annoying my sister with your 
impertinent and uncalled-for remarks !” 

Phe man in the velveteen suit sprang to his feet, 
with a flush ‘mounting to his brow ; but the girl, 
laying her hand on his arm, whispered one or two 
words which apparently fell like oil upon the waves 
of hisrisingtemper. He smiled, and sank back once 
more upon his impromptu couch of grass and 
daisies in a languidly graceful attitude. ; 

“ Shall I play you a tune, Signor?” he asked in 
Italian, drawing his fingers lightly across the 
resounding chords of his harp, while the artist 
looked on with amused eyes, 

“Th? What does he say?” asked Frankland, 

The girl interpreted, with a sprightly motion, as 
if she would touch her tambourine, 

«JJ haven't any change,” said Mr. Frankland, 
somewhat disconcerted in spite of himself, 
‘‘ Besides; I am not fond of music, These low 
people presume so!” he added, ina very audible 
sotto voce, as Miss Rosamond drew her delicate 
muslin skirts together, as_ if fearing lest the con- 
tact of the tambourine players dress might sully 
them. 

“Not one Jittle tune, Signora?” pleaded the 
p-etty tambourinist, 

«J wonder you have the impudence to address 

- yourself to me !” said Miss Frankland. “ Guy, I 
do believe you'll have to get these people ordered 
off the premises !” 


deliberately laid aside his sketching board and 
pencils at this juncture, and rose to his feet. 


would find it rather impracticable to warn Miss 
Althorpe off her own grounds,” 


and made a low courtesy. 


Randal to sketch,” she said, laughingly.~ “I am 
really quite flattered that my impersonation is so 
correct. Pray don’t turn back,” with a pretty 
gesture of her hand, as Mr. Frankland had nearly 
retreated over the head of the chasm. in_ his con- 
fusion. 
pretty a little way further up. I suppose you are 
people from the hotel, and I am always very glad 
to have any one enjoy the beauty of the scenery. 
But I want them to remember to preserve ordinary 
civility toward their fellow-creatures.” 


dismissal, she resumed her former position. 


ing, he stopped and turned round. 


comfited tones. 
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LYCEUM THEATRE. 


The artist, who had sat still all this time, 


“Gently, my friends, gently,” he said. “ You ; 

c On Saturday night the original piece in which 
Miss Batemen achieved such a brilliant success 
was re-produced at the Lyceum before an enthusi- 
astic audience. Miss Bateman, who has recently 
returned from New York, rendered the touching 
character of Leah in her usual masterly manner, 
and with a pathos that drew tears to the eyes of 
her auditors. Her performance was received with 
a furor of applause and enthusiasm such as 
seldom greets the introduction of a new drama, far 
less a revival. Leah was called before the drop 
scene each time it fell, a distinction in which Mr, 
CG. Warner, who enacted Rudolph, participated. 
Miss Virginia Francis as Madelina, acquitted 
herself with much grace and tenderness. Mr. 
Brookly made a good Father Herman, and Mr. 
Ryder sustained the character of Nathan with 
considerable power. 

Friday was the final night of The Bells, attended 
to the last by a crowded and breathless audience, 
whom the startling acting of Mr. Irving: held, as 
it were, spell bound. 


Guy Frankland started, and looked around. 
«« Miss Althorpe !” 
The girl with the tambourine stepped forward 


“In costume é Ja Tyrolese for my friend Mr. 


“You will find the glen exceedingly 


And with a royal motion of the hand, implying 


Mr. Frankland, with his friend and sister, walked 
on in silence, his face a study to any one skilled in 
physiognomy. Presently, when well out of hear- 


oe THE SUR ; 
‘Who would have thought it?” he asked in dis- Seiuiiies 


A snort time since it was announced that the 
Surrey theatre was closed for ever. Rumour 
reported that Government would buy it fora post- 
office. On Wednesday last it was put to the 
hammer, Mr. Edgar haying placed a reserve sum 
of 25,0000. on it. Not a single bid was made, and 
on Whit-Monday it temporarily re-opened. The 
present programme was. announced for the 
week, but judging by the crowded state of pit 
and gallery on Tuesday night, we may fairly 
anticipate some extension of the grace. The pro- 
gramme presented to the Whitsun Holiday makers, 
is Ambition and Clari. Ambition, a so-called 
historical drama, with the exception that it deals 
with historical personages is quite a work of 
fiction—the circumstances of Catherine Howard’s 
marriage and death alone tallying with existing 
chronicles. The story runs. thus :—Catherine 
Howard, Miss Eburne, is discovered in humble 
circumstances and married to the Karl of Derby, 
incognito. Henry the 8th, Mr. Edgar, having seen 
her, falls in love with her beauty’ and confides the 
fact to the Earl, who, fearful of the 
consequences, administers a potent narotic 
to the lady, and suffers her to be buried in a 
scarcophagus which conveniently opens. at~the 
side, so that. he can obtain access to her in the 
yault, whither also the king comes and places a 
betrothal ring on her finger. Restored to 
consciousness, her husband takes her to his castle. 
Thither comes Henry to offer Derby the regency 
during his temporary absence and the hand of 
his sister the Princess Marguerite who loves him. 


“Things happen curiously in this world,” said 
Field, whose voice had an amused accent. “ Miss 
Frankland, I think you will haye to deliver over 
those bracelets. Guy will hardly win the heiress 
after this day’s work.” 

Rosamond burst into a flood of angry tears. 

“Tt’s all Guy's fault!” she sobbed. 

“ Not mine any more than itis yours,” retorted 
her brother, sullenly. 

And a volley of criminations and recriminations 
followed, more edifying to themselves than to their 
companion. 

Mr. Field was right. Guy Frankland’s acquaint- 
ance with the heiress never progressed beyond 
that first interview, more especially as he after- 
ward learned that she was engaged to be married 
to the hero of the harp and velveteen suit,a hand- 
some young Boston lawyer. 

And so it happened that Agnes Althorpe never 
knew of the promotion originally intended for her. 


DOMESTICS SERVANTS AND THE POLICE 
COURTS. 

Hannah Pether, a cook, was charged, before 
Mr. Bridge, at the Hammersmith Police-court, 
with stealing a quantity of wine and spirits, value 
18:., belonging to her master, Mr. Thomas 
Mather, a gentleman residing in Lansdowne- 
crescent, Notting-hill. 

It appeared that the wine and spirits were kept 
locked in a sideboard, Mrs. Mather retaining 
possession of the key. On returning from a 
drive he found the housemaid confused and 


Obliged to decline, and unable to reveal 
the cook drunk. Mrs. Mather opened the | his ‘reasons, the earl is attached for high 
sideboard, and found the spirit bottles empty and | treason, and to escape imprisonment takes 


the wine taken. 

Martha Castle, the housemaid, said the prisoner 
gave her some gin, and told her that she sent a 
boy for it. The gin stupeficd her, and she sat 
down until her mistress returned home. She had 
seen the prisoner open the sideboard with the key 
of a glass cupboard, and help herself to port wine. 

The prisoner said she did not take so much as 
her mistress believed, 

Mr. Bridge ordered her to be imprisoned for 
14 days with hard labour. 

A gentleman erp!red to Mr. Hannay, the magis- 
trate at Worshij-+treet, for his advice, and want- 
ing, he said, a summons against his servant for 
non-performance of work. 

Mr. Hannay.—What has he done? 

Applicant.—Unfortunately it is a woman, and I 
cannot get her to do anything. 

Mr. Hannay.—What, a domestic seryant ? 

Applicant.—Yes. 

Mr. Hannay.—Then turn her out of doors. 

Applicant.—I have given her notice, but she 
will not go, and she will not do a thing in theplace 

Mr. Hannay.—We have nothing to do with 
domestic servants here. You must turn her out 
of your house. ae , 

Applicant.—If “it” were a man, I might ; but— 

Mr. Hannay.—I cannot help you at all. 

The gentleman, apparently in a state of the 
greatest perplexity and indecision, considerably 
increased by the last remark from the Bench, then 
left the court. 

A little handbook on the ie relations of 
masters and servants, informs us thatif a domestic 
servant positively refuses to perform a direct order 
in the routine of his or her duties, he or she can 
be dismissed summarily without claim for wages 
in lieu of notice. 


a draught of a similar sleeping potion to 
that which be administered to his wife, giving her 
the key of the family vault with instructions to 
liberate him. She, instead, led by ambition, places 
herself in the way of the king, and whilst her 
royal nuptials are in preparation, the Princess 
Marguerite, Miss Annie Prior, impelled by 
affection, visits the dead to find him aliye and 
release him. Married to the king, Catherine 
becomes a prey to remorse ; a secret visit paid 
to her by her husband arouses suspicion in the 
royal breast, and causes her condemnation to 
death. Having bribed the executioner to fly, a 
stranger, who is discovered to be the Earl of 
Derby, volunteers to undertake the task. He, un- 
able to fulfil his cruel purpose, dies of poison self- 
administered, and the original headsman | is 
brought back to put the final termination to 
the drama. Mr. Creswick, as the Harl of Derby, 
was received withevery demonstration of applause, 
and Miss Eburnemade apretty Catherine. “ Clari; 
or, Home, Sweet Home,” was less successful in its 
results with the audience than the first piece, 


EGYPTIAN HALL. 


Proressor Pxprer’s entertainment was well 
attended and well received on Whit-Monday. A 
new ghost effect, so natural as to be positively 
startling, 13 introduced in the scene Paganini 
Redivivus. A new performance is announced 
wherein a human being will be divested of his 
limbs, die before the audience, and presently 
be resuscitated, The programme would be abso- 
lutely alarming, did we not rely firmly on the good 
taste the professor has always exhibited to bring 
nothing undesirable before his audience. 


. 
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HOUSEHOLD RECIPES. 


Nor Caxe.—Two eggs, one and one-half cups 
of sugar, one small cup of butter, one cup of sweet 
milk, two cups of flour, two-thirds of a cup of 
seeded raisins, one cup of meats of almonds and 
filberts, one teaspoonful of cream of tartar, and 
one-half teaspoonful of soda. 

Wutte Pounp Caxz.—One cup of white sugar, 
small one-half cup of butter, whites of two eggs, 
one teaspoonful of cream of tartar, one and one- 
half cups of flour, one-half teaspoonful of soda, 
and one-half cup of sweet milk. Bake about one 
hour. H. F. 
Cream Canpy. — Three cups of white sugar, 
two-thirds of a cup of water, and one-half cup of 
vinegar. Boil without stirring until it hardens 
by trying in water. Butter pans, and when near 
cool pull it the same as molasses candy until 
creamy white, adding whilst pulling a few drops 
of essence of lemon. Try it; it issplendid. It 
is taken up between the fingers and pulled piece 
by piece till stiff. 

To remove Mitpew or Rusr rrom Liney.— 
Saturate the parts affected with rain water, pul- 


verise a small piece of oxalic acid and rub on them, | 


and when dry, or nearly so, wash immediately to 
prevent injuring the goods. -I have never failed 
in the above manner of remoying rust, mildew, or 
fruit stains from linen or muslin. | Eumwoon. 


VARIETIES. 
SSS 

A Friaurrun Demonstration.—A_ well-dressed 
man was insulted by a ruffian who seemed bent on 
attacking him, whereupon he drew a shining pair 
of forceps from his pocket, and shouting, “ I’m a 
dentist, and am going for your teeth!” he rushed 
at the ruffian, who, seeming to have all the natural 
terrors of a dentist come upon him, turned and 
incontinently fled. 

A soy was taken before a Tombs magistrate the 
other morning, and on being asked his occupation, 
he frankly answered, ‘‘ Stealing.” . ‘ Your candour 
astonishes me!” said the magistrate. ‘I thought 
*twould,” responded the lad, “ seeing as how many 
big ones there be around here in the same business 
asare ashamed to own up to it.” 


A navaury boy said to his mother, “ You see, 
ma, you're always telling me to behave as well to 
the family as I do to company; but why don’t 
yow behave the same to me as you do to company, 
and ask me to haye another piece of pie, or 
some more of the pudding ?” 

“ Rrep,” said a father to his son, ‘I hear that 
you and your wife quarrel and wrangle every day. 
Let me warn you against such a fatal practice.” 
‘* Whoever told you that, father, was totally mis- 
taken; my wife and I. haven't spoken to one 
another for a month.” 


Ar a young ladies’ debating club the following 
question was recently discussed: Which gives a 
girl most pleasure—to hear herself praised, or 
another girl run down? No decision was arrived 
at. 

Darwin is said to be “ filled with delight” be- 
cause reports come from Buenos Ayresthat several 
monkeys in’ that region have died with the yellow- 
fever, just like human beings. 


Wuat is the difference between a chime of bells 
and the average run of office-holders? The bells 
peal from the steeple, and the office-holders steal 
from the people. 

Tye reason assigned for so many ladies learning 
to play the violin of late years is, that the idea of 
having four strings to their bow is irresistible. 

Tr you would get the exact weight of a fish, 
weigh him in his own scales. 

Tire tune of the smoker and of the tobacco 
chewer is the spit-tune. 

A carirau letter is one that contains a re- 
mittance. 
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Ir THmre ARE ANY LADIES who have not yet 
used the Guenriexp Srarcu, they are respectfully 
solicited to give it a trial, and carefully follow out 
the directions printed on every package, and if this 
is done they wili say, like the Queen’s Laundress, 
it is the finest Starch they ever used. When you 
ask for GLENFIELD Srarcu, see that you get it, 
as inferior kinds are often substituted for the sake 
of extra profit. Beware, therefore, of spurious 
imitations. 

Portrait albums are now to be found on every drawing 
xoom table. No article is more welcomeasa gift. They 
were badly bound when first. introduced, but are now 
80L 0p in the most perfect style, with leather joints, so 
as to last for years, at extraordinarily low prices for 50, 
100, 300, or 400 portraits, by Parkins and Gotto, pur- 


veyors of fancy articles to H.R.H. the Princess of W 
27and 28, Oxford.street, London, W. ek 


DE VALYR’S KATE. 


She sat among the sedges, 
Down by the river’s brink, 

On one of its green ledges 
Where herons came to drink; 

No tear made pearly haziness 
Athwart her violet eye, 

Her tears were dry in laziness, 
Her heart too worn to cry. 


A twelve month and a little— 
A day or two at most— 
Her heart knew not a tittle, 
Of what her love would cost. 
Her maiden troth she plighted, 
De Valyr grasped her hands; 
Her hopes now lie all blighted 
And he in foreign lands. . 


A slander—but a whisper— 
Fell on her like a blow ; 

The wretched, perjured lisper 
Could smile to see him go, 

And he believed her guilty 
Whose heart, was all his own, 

That—love so rudely spilti—he 
Converted to a stone. 


She swept with dainty fingers 
Her harp, and tried to chaunt 
A stave in which yet lingers 
Such ghosts as lone hearts haunt— 
The sounds came harsh and jarring, 
She heard the power had fled, 
And dropped her harp, but marring 
The shrine where love lay dead. 


He might come back, *twas boded.— 
He did, and sought Kate where 
She sat, with her heart loaded, 
And burdened with its care. 
“Tve wrong’d you, Kate, my darling,” 
He whispered as he knelt, 
And roused the timorous starling 
In sedgy maze that dwelt. 


Too late, DeValyr ! knowest thou 
Thy hasty doubt was base . 
Too late! and vainly goest thou 

Repenting to this place. 

Thy Kate turns round to eye thee 
With hollow face; unknown 
Thou art; she ‘ll not desery thee, 
For Reason’s left her throne. 


ENGLISH GOVERNESSES IN BERLIN. 

The following letter of importance to Govern- 
esses appeared in ‘‘ The Times” this week :— 

Sm,—I think it my duty as British Chaplain in 
Berlin to make known, through the means of your 
columns, the fact that at the present time there 
is absolutely no opening in Germany, at least not 
in this part of it, for the many English gover- 
nesses who are continually arriving in hopes of 
finding situations'in German families. Through- 
out the winter it has been a matter of deep 
concern to me to hear of numerous cases of 
disappointment, arising from the impossibility of 
finding situations. Many have been here for 
months waiting and hoping but in vain, and I can 
now only advise them to return to England, 
and adysie others who may be intending to come 
to abstain from doing so, unless they secure the 
situations they require before leaving home. 
Cases of positive destitution, arising from this 
caution not haying been attended to, have come 
frequently under my own notice, 

Requesting you kindly to insert this warning, 

I remain, yours truly, 


Berlin , May 18, ROBERT BELLSON. 


Borwicx’s Custarp Powpsr is now used by all 
respectable families for making delicious Custards 
and Blanc Manges, and nothing can be more agree- 
able to eat with Puddings, Pies, and Stewed Fruits. 
Soldby all Corndealers in 1d. and 2d. packets, and 
6d. and Is. tins. 

A curtous time-honoured custom has been put 
down by the police, aided by Forbes Mackenzie, 
in the village of Hast Kilbride. For many years 
past it has been looked upon as akind of “ use and 
want” practice to supply the church-going people 
from the country around Hast Kilbride with scones 
and “ yill” during the interval of public worship 
on Sacrament Sundays. ‘The police, about the end 
of the year, went round and warned all the pub- 
licans that they would not be allowed to entertain 
the country people as usual on the Sacrament 
Sundays after that time. One publican ventured 
to disregard the prohibition on Sunday the 28th 
April, and on Monday was fined at the Hamilton 
Justice of Peace Court. 


A GOSSIP WITH THE FAMILY DOCTOR 
——o0 
On Baruina. 

The benefit to be derived by all classes from 
personal ablution is of universal interest, and 
highly esteemed in ancient record. The physical 
strength and vigorous constitution of the Greeks 
and Romans are justly attributed as much to their 
habits of bathing as to their regular exercise. It 
must be remarked generally, in reference to cold 
bathing, that the head should touch the water 
first, as the blood naturally recedes from that part, 
of the body which first comes in contact with the 
cold. The water, on touching the surface of the 
body, gives a shock to the whole system, and the 
blood is forced from the superficial to the deep- 
seated vessels; and, on leaying the water, provided 
the bather has been in a moderate time, a reaction 
takes place from the centre to the surface ; this 
kind of circulation is very healthy, and in it, con- 
sists the great benefit of the cold bath. Warm 
baths are of greater importance than is generally 
supposed. They may be taken with advantago 
both summer and winter, and while the body is at 
any degree of temperature. They are not in any 
degree, when used in moderation, debilitating ; 
but, on the contrary, are attended with health and 
vigour. The warm bath has a powerful .effect in 
exciting the circulation of the blood and in pro- 
moting perspiration and other natural secretions, 
thereby effectually arresting many incipient 
diseases. In connection with the bath, for any 
partial ablution, common salt may be advantage- 
ously used. It dissolves in water, and prevents 
any risk of taking cold; it is. also a powerful 
tonic, and general invigorator of the system. 


THINGS TO THINK ABOUT. 


Tnx poorest education that teaches self-control, 
is better than the best that neglects it. 

Irv you would not have affliction visit you twice, 
listen at once to what it teaches. 

Moprrarion is the silken string running through 
the pearl chain of all the virtues. 


Experience joined with common sense, 
To mortals is a providence. 


He that cannot forgive others, breaks the bridge 
over which he must pass himeelf. 

Gernrus without taste will often commit enor- 
mous errors; and, what is worse, it will not be 
sensible of them. 

Currerrutness keeps up a kind of daylight in the 
mind, and fills it with a steady and perpetual 
serenity. 

“ Virtuous and yicious eyery man must be, 
Few, in the extreme, but all in the degree ; 
The rogue and fool by fits is fair and wise ; 
And e’en the best by fits what they despise.” 

“Tf every one’s internal cares 
Were written on each brow, 
How many would our pity share 
Who have our envy now!” 

We do not want precepts so much as patterns, 
says Pliny; an example is the softest and least 
invidious way of commanding. 


Good value for money is desired by all; but with 
articles that cannot be judged of by appearance, 
careful purchasers rely on the high standing of 
those with whom they deal. For thirty years 
Horniman’s Pure Teas (in packets) have given 
general satisfaction, being exceedingly strong, of 
uniform good quality, and truly cheap. Sold by 
2,538 Agents—Chemists, Confectioners, and Book ; 
sellers. 


Breaxrast.—Errs's CocoA.— GRATEFUL — AND 
Comrortine.—‘' By a thorough knowledge of the 
natural laws which govern the operations of diges- 
tion and nutrition, and by a careful application of 
the fine properties of well-selected cocoa, Mr. Epps 
has provided our breakfast tables with a delicately- 
flavoured beverage which may saye us many heavy 
doctors’ bills.’—Civil Service Gazette. Made 
simply with boiling water and milk. Hach packet 
is labelled— James Eers ann Co., Homeopathic 
Chemists, London.” ‘Also makers of Epps’ Milky 
Cocoa (Cocoa and Condensed Milk) 


From J. Hounsell, Esq., Surgeon, Bridport 
Dorsetshire: “I consider BuntTERS NERVINE a 
specific for tooth-ache. Very severe forse under 
my care have found instantaneous and permanent 


relief,” From BE. Smith, Esq,, Surgeon, Sherston, 
«“T haye tried Bunter’s Nuryine 


near Circencester :. “1 : 

in many cases of severe tooth-ache, and in ever 
instance permanent relief has been obtained,” Sold 
by all Chemists, 1s. 13. per packet ; or post free for, 


15 stamps from J. R. Cooper, Maidstone. 
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THE TRIMMING KITTY BOUGHT. 


"RY ETHEL LYNN. 


Just “fifty” for trimming to add to my dress, 
Soft tinted, like wood shadows dun, 
Ill buy passamenterie, broiderie, lace, 
Or a mixture of all these in one, 
To look like a vine on the grey forest bough, 
Twining tendril and yein-roughened shoot, 
And so make a poem with harmony fine, 
Not merely a new walking suit. 


«A good deal of money,” so dear father said, 
“ For trimming,” but kindly he smiled. 
Such a darling old father! his heart holds his 
urse 
For the whims of his motherless child! 
Just fifty for trimming. I'll ask Mrs. More. 
Poor lady! ’tis terribly sad 
To take up a dress-maker’s duties and cares, 
And to leave her poor invalid lad. 


#* * %* * * 
Well, daughter, quite ready? Is this the new 
dress ? 
Tn colour and outline and tone 
Tis restful and quiet, but nowhere I see 
The trimming you coveted shown. 
Some other gay trifle has captured your eye, 
Some furbelow, feather, or frill : 
And so thoughtless Kitty has squandered the sum, 
Unwisely, it may be—not ill.” 


A little lad rides to the country to-day, 
To drink of the pure mountain air ; 
The happiest mother I ever have seen 
Goes with him, to bless with her care. 
Oh! if you had stood in their poor attic room, 
Seen the boy’s longing look at the sky— 
Had heard how he asked about meadows and 
brooks, 
Then turned on his pillow to cry— 


Had seen the poor dress-maker’s work-weary face 
Bending over her boy, you would know 

That it seemed very easy to whisper a word— 
Quite easy to let trimming go. 


For this is the trimming I bought, father, dear ; 
Three people made happy, you see: 
Little Hal growing strong in the clear country 
air, 
Hal’s mother, and plainly dressed me. 
And now, as you bless with you dear 
ashine 
Daughter Kitty, I'll count it once more: 
J must add in another, I see, to the sum, 
For instead of three people, there’s four. 


eyes 


A LOVE CHARM. 


‘“‘Reauty, Kate, you have succeeded very well. 
Where my daughters are all so truly accomplished 
I dare not draw comparisons; but I may say to 
you, that I consider your education perfect.” 
And thus speaking, Mrs. Lanark, a woman of five- 
and-forty, and the mother of three grown-up 
daughters, lay back languidly in her easy-chair, 
and gently waved her fan. 

_ Kate, the youngest of the three daughters, had 
just arisen from the pianoforte, where she had 
been showing to her parents how much she had 
improved upon her last course. She was nineteen 
years of age, and her form was of the pure 
female type—not robust, nor yet fairy-like,—but 
after the fashion of those models which the old 
Greeks used to adopt when they wished to 
sculpture an Ariadne ora Euphrosyne, Touching 
her face—it was certainly a good-looking face. 
To call such a face pretty would sound tame and 
flat. Mrs. Lanark thought Isabel and Bertha 
were both prettier than Kate, while Mr. Lanark 
was of a different opinion. However, upon one 
point there was no dispute. The Judge would 
often say—“ Well, my little Katie looks coop, 
any how!” And nobody had ever disputed him. 

[sabel and Bertha were the other two, both 
older than Kate, being aged, respectively, twenty- 
one and twenty-three. They had graduated at a 
very fashionable school, and were deemed very 
highly accomplished ; and, moreover, they were 
called beautiful. 

Judge Lanark was the father of these girls. 
He was a man of means, though not of large 
wealth. He had been a successful lawyer, and 
was now upon the Bench! and his social position 
was of the very highest. Governors had been 
among his clients, and Senators looked to him 
for counsel and assistance. The Judge had 
reared two sons, and sent them forth into active, 
et life; but his daughters he had left to his 
wife. 
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‘Of course,” Mrs. Lanark continued, after Kate 
had taken a seat near to her father, ‘“ you do not 
play so well as your sisters, but it will come to 
you by practice. I think I may safely say that 
your list of necessary accomplishments is full.” 

“ Not quite,” said Kate, witha nod anda smile. 
«There is one ‘more accomplishment which I am 
determined to add to my list. I longed for it 
many times when I was at school; and I am led 
to long for it at many of the places I am forced 
to visit. I must learn to cook.” 

“To what?” cried Mrs. Lanark. 

“To cook? echoed Isabel and Bertha, in 
concert. 

“ Aye,’ added Kate. ‘I shall not consider my 
womanly accomplishments {complete until I can, 
with my own hands, make a loaf of wheaten bread 
fit to set before my father.” 

The Judge caught his Kate by the hand, and 
cried—* Good !” 

Isabel and Bertha smiled derisively. Their looks 
plainly showed that they considered the thing 
ridiculous. 

Mrs. Lanark looked up in surprise and depre- 
cation. It seemed a reflection upon her educa- 
tional care of her daughters. Kate saw the look, 
and she speedily added— 

“I do not mean a loaf of such soggy stuff as 
some of our friends make with cream-of-tartar 
and saleratus. nor yet a loaf of the puffy stuff 
that comes to us from the baker’s; but I mean a 
loaf of such bread asmy own mother used to bake 
when I was a little wee child.” 

Mrs. Lanark was mollified, but not converted. 

“Ah, Kate, times have changed since I was 
young.” 

“Kor the worse!” muttered the Judge. But 
his wife did not notice him. She went on— 

“You had better leave the making of bread to 
the cook in the kitchen. If ever you have a home 
of your own I trust you will have enough else to 
occupy your time without doing the work of your 
servants.” 

“Tf ever I have a home of my own,” said 
Kate, with mild decision, ‘I am determined that 
I will be able to superintend every part of it. My 
servants shall not be my fmistresses. No servant 
employed in my household shall be able to look 
down upon me. I will not be the slave, nor the 
victim, of my cook.” | 

“Good!” cried the Judge; again. “Go at it, 
Kate, and I will furnish the material. Waste a 
dozen barrels of flour if necessary—only bring me 
a grand, good loaf of bread, of your own making 
and baking, in the end!” 

Mrs. Lanark still thought it foolish ; and Isabel 
and Bertha characterised it as very childish and 
whimsical. They fancied that it smacked of the 
nursery and the play-room. 

But Kate was earnest ; and as her father backed 
her up, she carried the day and gained the free- 
dom of the kitchen, where the servants very soon 
came to love and respect her. 


The following winter Isabel and Bertha spent 
in London. Kate remained at home because her 
mother could not well spare them all. During 
their visit to the metropolis the elder sisters 
made many friends, and formed a few very plea- 
sant associations. Among others they met with 
Roland Archworth, a young banker, whose father 
had been Judge Lanark’s classmate and chum in 
College. In their letters home they had informed 
their father of this fact, and the Judge, remember- 
ing the elder Archworth. with treasured love and 
esteem, and knowing the son to be the occupant of 
an exalted position in society, had invited the 
young man to visit him at his country home. 

And thus it happened, that when the summer 
came, Roland Archworth came up to Lanark’s 
pleasant home. He was a young man of five-and- 
twenty, and was, to use the expression of one who 
knew him well, “every inch a man.” He had 
inherited a fortune from his father, and was now 
a partner in the house which is father had 
founded. There was no speculation in the business 
which he followed. With a banking capital fully 
equal to the greatest possible emergency, the house 
pursued a legitimate course, and its wealth was 
secure. 

From the first day — of his visit a 
wish sprang up in the mind of Mrs. Lanark 
that he might be induced to choose one of 
her daughters for a wife? She cared not 
whether he chose Isabel or Bertha. They were 
both accomplished, and either wouldmakea worthy 
mate for him. 


And we do not do the Judge injustice when we 
say that even he allowed himself to hope that the 
son of his old classmate might find it in his heart 
tolove one of the girls. He had studied the youth’s 
character well, and he believed it to be of the 
purest and best. 


And Isabel and Bertha.—Of course there was 
rivalry between them; but they agreed that they 
would abide the issue. If Isabel were selected to 
preside over the home of the youthful millionaire, 
Bertha would not complain; and should Bertha 
be the fortunate one, Isabel was prepared to yield. 

Onething happened very unfortunately. On 
the very day of Archworth’s arrival the cook had 
been taken sick. What was to be done? 

“Never mind,” said Kate, with asmile. ‘J 
will take the reins until cook gets well.” 

“But, for mercy’ssake,” implored Isabel, “‘ don’t 
let Mr. Archworth knowit! He belongs to a 
sphere which would be shocked by such a gross 
impropriety. He would look upon us as belong- 
ing to the canaille.” : 

But there was no present help for it, and Kate 
went into the kitchen, and took command of the 
forces in that quarter. 

“ Will you have some of this cake, Mr. Arch- 
worth?” asked Mrs. Lanark, lifting the silver 
basket of frosted niceties. 

“No,” replied the visitor, with a smile. “ If 
you will allow me to exercise my own whim you 
will please me. This plain bread is a luxury such 
as I do not often meet. It takes-me back to 
boyhood’s days. I have not eaten such since I 
eat the bread which my own mother made. If 
ever 1 keep house for myself I think I shall ask 
you to send to me your cook.” 

For the life of them they could not help the 
betrayal of emotion. Poor Kate, who sat 
exactly opposite the speaker, blushed until it 
seemed as though all the blood in her body were 
rushing into her face; while Isabel and Bertha 
trembled as they might have trembled had they 
found themselves unexpectedly upon the verge of 
ET car precipice. The Judge laughed out- 
right. 

“You get our cook into your house, and you'd 
find youd got a Tartar, my boy,” he said. 
And ‘then to turn the subject, he added,— 

“J remember your mother very well, Roland; 
and I have eaten her bread.” 

And thus the conversation softened down into 
the poetry of other days. 

Touching Roland’s associations with Lanark’s 
daughters, he seemed to enjoy the society of them 
all. If he seemed more eager to talk with one 
than with another it was with Kate—not, 
perhaps, because he had found her more attractive, 
but because she kept herself hidden away from 
him somuch. During the brief interviews which 
had been permitted him he had found her not 
only highly accomplished, but he thought he had 
detected an undercurrent of plain, practical, 
common-sense which had not appeared in the 
others. And, again—once when he had been 
speaking of his mother, he noticed Kate's eyes 
grow moist with sympathetic light, while hee 
sisters had only smiled in their sweet, pleasant 
way, He fancied that through the gatherin 
moisture of those deep blue eyes he had looke 
down into a warm and tender heart—a heart 
true and reliable. 

One bright morning Rowland Archworth 
arose with the sun, and walked out into the 
garden, By and by he came around by the porch, 
and entered the kitchen to ask for a drink of milk 
—for he had seen the gardener just bringing a 
brimming pail from the stable. He went 
in, and he saw Kate Lanark at the moulding- 
board, her white arms bare to the shoulders, 
kneading a snowy pile of dough. She did not 
see him at first, and he had a moment for 
thought—and in that moment the truth flashed 
upon him. Here was the cook whom he had 
praised—the cook whom he had declared he 
would have in his own house if he could get her! 
And he could now understand the blushing of the 
maiden, and the laughing rejoinder of the Judge. 
And he remembered now of having overheard 
Mrs. Lanark speaking with a member of her 
family about the sickness of her cook—how 
unfortunate it was, and so on. With a clear 
sense, and quick comprehension, aided by keen 
powers of analysis and reason, Rowland read the 
whole story. He had come too far to retreat, 
and he pushed boldly on. 

« Ah—goood-morning, Miss Lanark. Pardon 
my intrusion ;_ but Isaw the milk pail come in, 
and I could not resist the temptation. O! the old, 
old days! I shall never forget their joys! and I 
trust I may never outlive them. It was my boy- 
hood’s delight to take from my mother’s hand the 
cup warm from the new milking. This is the first 
opportunity that has presented itself for long, 
long years. I could not let it slip. You will 
pardon me, I know.” 

At first Kate had been startled terribly ; but 
when she met the suppliant’s warm and radiant 
look, and the music of the old home love fell upon 
her ear, and when she saw, as by instinct, that the 
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whole scene was pleasant to him, she felt her 
heart bound with gleeful assurance ; and brushing 
the flakes of dough from her arms, she went and 
ee a bowl with the new milk and brought it to 

im. 

“T trust,” she said, with a beaming smile, 
“that the dust of toil upon my hands will not 
render the offering less acceptable.” 

No matter what Roland replied. He said 
something, and then he drank the milk. He 
evidently longed to linger in the kitchen, but pro- 
priety forbade, and, with more of his real feeling 
in his looks than in his speech, he retired. 

A few days thereafter the young banker sought 
the Judge in his study, and said, as he took a seat, 
that he had come upon important business. 

“T have come,” he went on, “to ask of you 
that I may seek to gain the hand of your daugh- 
ter.” 

The Judge was agreeably surprised. He had 
fancied that of late the youth had been growing 
cold toward his daughters. 

“ My dear boy,” he said, “between you and me 
there need be no beating about the bush. I tell 
you frankly, I should be both proud and happy to 
pee you as my son. Which of the two is 
it 

“ Of the—two ?” repeated Rowland, curiously. 

** Aye,—Is it Isabel, or Bertha?” 

‘Neither, Sir. It is Kate I want.” 

‘‘ Kate!” cried the old man, in blank astonish- 
ment. But quickly a glad light danced in his 
eyes. 

oe Yes, Judge. Your Kate is the woman I want 
for my wife, if I can win her.” 

“‘But—my dear boy—how in the world did 
you manage to find my pearl, my ruby among 
the household jewels? Where and when have 
you discovered the priceless worth of that sweet 
child ?” 

“T discovered it in the kitchen, Judge. I first 
fell truly and irrevocably in love with her when 
I found her, with her white arms bare, making 
bread. I have known her better since. It is 
your little Kate I want,” 

“‘ God bless you my boy! Go and win her if 
youcan. And be sure, if you gain her, you will 
gain a treasure.” 

Roland went away, and half-an-hour afterwards 
the supernal light that danced in his eyes 
told his story of success. 

And Kate, when closely questioned, confessed 
that the first flame of real love which burned in 
her bosom for Rowland Archworth was kindled 
by the deep and true element of manhood which 
he had displayed on that early morning in the 
kitchen. 

Of course Mrs. Lanark was willing, though 
she was somewhat surprised at the young man’s 
choice. 

Isabel and Bertha were disappointed ; but since, 
at best, only one of them could have won the prize, 
they concluded, on the whole, that it was well as 
it was. They loved their sister, and were really 
glad that they were thus enabled to claim the 
wealthy banker for a brother-in-law. 

As for Rowland and Kate, their happiness was 
complete; and of all the accomplishments 
which his wife possesses the husband is chiefly 
proud of that which enables her to be in deed, as 
well as in name, the mistress of his home. 


“Sam,” said a lady to a milk boy, “I guess, 
from the looks of your milk, that your mother put 
dirty water in it.’—‘‘No, she didn’t, mother,” 
replied the boy ; “for I seed her draw it clean 
out of the well ’fore she put in.” 


‘“‘T see the villain in your face,” said a western 
judge to a prisoner. ‘“‘ May’t please your worship,” 
replied the prisoner, “that must be personal 
reflection, sure.” 


A MELTING sermon being preached in a country 
church, all fell 2 weeping but one man, who being 
asked why he did not weep with the rest— “Oh,” 
said he, ‘I belong to another parish.” 


Howttoway’s Pitts.—The Female’s Friend.—So 
soon as the human functions are disordered, they 
should be rectified. It is a hopeless delusion to 
leave the malady to its own course. <A few 
appropriate doses of Holloways Pills at the proper 
period will prevent many a serious illness. They 
arrest all morbid influences, and prevent disease 
from extending and affecting more distant organs. 
Their action is upon the blood, stomach, liver, 
kidneys, and bowels. Their secondary action 
strengthens the nervous centres. No drug can be 
at Onece so harmless, yet soantagonistic to disorders 
affecting the other sex. The most perfect reliance 
may be Placed on their purifying, regulating, and 
renovating virtues. They may be safely taken by 
females at any age, 
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THE PARIS FASHIONS. 
—_—0o0-—_—- 
BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 

Last Sunday in the Bois de Boulogne, many of 
the prettiest women wore flounces of black silk 
looped up with knots of rose colour, over petticoats 
of black with flounces of black edged with double 
bands of rose colour. 

The Countess Pourtalis wore a dress of two 
skirts, both blue, the upper a turquoise shade, the 
Jupon sapphire. 

The Marchioness de Gallipet wore a black blouse 
suspended over a green jupon. 

The Baroness de Rothschild was habited in 
maroon and grey, the Countess de Haussonville in 
a tussore raw silk garnished with cerw (buff) lace. 
The Countess D’Harcourt wore a blouse of white 
sultane garnished with black velvet and guipure. 
The Princess Souvarow a robe of black faille com- 
pletely powdered with white lace. Madame 
Ratazzi, on the contrary, assumed a toilette entirely 
of lilac, even to the boots and bonnet, all orna- 
mented with white ldce. 

A very pretty promenade toilette may be made as 
follows of two colours of silk or other material. 
Short skirt, light flounce kilt pleated, five inches 
deep. Over this dark flounce nearly nine inches 
deep, kilt pleated. Over this a flounce, not pleated, 
cut in deep vandykes or wolf’s teeth, and piped. 
Over this a dark pleated flounce five inches wide. 
Over this a light flounce four inches wide. A 
broad band of dark material, a wide light heading. 
The rest of the under skirt is dark. Tunic, light 
edged, with a light kilt-pleated flounce seven inches 
deep, over which isa straight unpleated row of 
very deep vandykes. A light band above a deep 

heading of the dark shade. The tunic raised behind 
by a complicated sash of the light shade edged by 
a dark frill. ~ 

A tight-fitting outdoor deep jacket of light silk, 
the corners of the front turned back on the skirt 

and edged with a dark frill. The back cut open 
and the corners turned back likewise. Coat 
sleeves with a deep cuff edged with a band of the 
light colour, and a dark frill. A white chip 
bonnet trimmed with the dark colour, and a 
cluster of roses and leaves. Havannah and dark 
brown, mauve and violet, turquoise and sapphire- 
blue, are pretty mixtures. 

Another promenade dress of two colours is thus 
made: Short skirt, flounce kilt pleated, three 
quarters ofayard deep. Over this a deep van- 
dyked dark piece, the vandykes slanting, and 
headed by a band of light stuff. The remainder 
of the short skirt dark. 

Tunic light, the apron front edged by a deep 
light flounce continued right up to the waist 
behind, and headed by a dark band. Above 
this three dark bands terminating at each 
side with a bow. The tunic is not looped 
behind, but falls in a curve over the vandykes and 
partly overthe flounce, on the skirt. Itis edged by 
a narrow light frill headed by a dark tuck, a light 
tuck, anl then a dark tuck again. Over that is a 
fall of lace as if it edged another tunic of light 
silk garnished by two dark bands. 

Over all behind is a great puff of silk. The 
body forms a jacket in front, edged with a deep 
kilt-pleated frill, trimmed square with lace and a 
dark band, and the coat sleeve entirely formed 
of two inche-wide tucks round the arm. 

Two pretty dresses which we noted at the 
theatre were a3 follows :—Polonaise of rich black 
faille embroidered with coloured flowers, the 
bodice open with coat revers edged with gold braid. 
Long skirt of black satin. Bare arms and neck 
with tight broad velvet fastened by diamond clasps. 

A white grenadine polonaise with square body 
over dress of pink silk, the grenadine 
trimmed with narrow pink satin bands and edged 
with lace, 


Amonasr the minor “ miseries of human life” 
the fastenings of our Gloves have hitherto occupied 
a prominent position; this annoyance is now 
reduced toa minimum by the use of the SonrTArRE 
Guove Cuasp patented by Mr. D. A. Cooper, of 
the Cross, Worcester. We have a pair of them in 
use and can speak from experience as to their 
comfort and elegance of appearance, and can with 
confidence recommend them to our friends; they 
may be had in metal, from the low price of 2s. up 
to £10 10s. in gold, adorned with precious stones, 
_ To brace the nerves, to overcome weariness and dis- 
inclination to activity, to prevent irregularities, we 
should recommend recourse to be had to Kearsleys’ 
Widow Welch’s Female Pills, which are a really invigo. 
rating tonic medicine. Creating an appetite ; correcting 
indigestion; dispelling flatulency; curing headache; 
relieving shortness of breath and palpitations of the 
heart. Used with great success by the medical pro- 
fession, and proved by over 20,000 people annually to be 
a certain means of relief. Sold by all chemists in boxes 
in white wrappers (which notice particularly to evade 
deception), or by post, free for 36 stamps, of J. Sanger 

and Sons, 160, Oxford-street, Londen, W. 


Description of our Illustrations. 


THE LATEST FASHIONS. 


Fia.1—The Louise Bodice.—Composed of rose- 
coloured silk, to match the skirt. The bodice 
should be tight-fitting, and low ; and trimmed back 
and front with braces of the silk, edged at each side 
with white lace; the back and front braces formed 
to meet on each shoulder, under two quillings of 
lace, with, above them, two fans of lace, crossed 
by a strap of the same lace. Waistband of silk, 
fastened at the side, under a buckle bow of the 
same. Coiffure of curls, with, at the right side, 
bows of pink velvet, and a white rose, intermixed 
with harebells, and autumn-tinted leaves. 

Fig. 2—The Alberta Coiffure.—Composed of two 
rolled curls in front, with one roll across the back 
of the two curls at the top, and mingling with the 
side hair, which is thrown back from the face, and 
forms a twisted and pendent roll at the back. 
Wreath with trail, composed of Cape jessamine. 

Fia.3—Afternoon or Dinner Dress.—A robe of 
black silk, trimmed with flounces of bright candle- 
light mauvealrepliane,the edges vandyked and piped 
with satin, and secured to the dress just above the 
vandykes, tacked ; or the dress may be of coloured 
silk, with flounces of book muslin, bound with satin 
the same colour. Or make the dress of silk of any 
colour, with flounces of the same piped with 
satin, The body may be high with the square 
trimming or the upper part of muslin or lace. 

Fia.4.—Design for a Lady’s Sleeve or Cuff.—The 
materials.—Muslin, embroidery cotton, No. 20, 
and Boar’s Head crochet cotton, Nos. 2, 16, and 22, 
together with a rich lace for the edge. After 
tracing the design upon the muslin, line with toille 
ciree, and then run over all the lines with the 22 
cotton ; then place the No. 2 cotton along the line 
of stitches, and with the 22 cotton sew over most, 
carefully and firmly, so making the line look like 
acord. The bars are formed of the 16 cotton, 
twisted, and the centre of each leaf and flower, 
together with the button-hole stitch, should be in 
the embroidery cotton; the round dot in the 
centre of each flower and leaf is in satin stitch ; 
the spider’s-web lace stitch is in No. 22 cotton. 
When the whole is completed,border with the lace, 
as seen. 

Fig. 5.— Mignardise Edging, for Chemises, 
Bodices,&c.—The materials.—A piece of mignardise 
braid of the finest and best quality, and Boar’s Head 
crochet cotton, No. 24, or finer if desired, together 
with a Penelope crochet hook, No. 44. Commence 
with 1 double in a loop of the braid; *, then 5 
chain, miss a loop, and 5 treble in the next; then 
5 chain, miss a loop, and 1 double through the 
next 5 chain; miss a loop, and 1 double in the 
next 5 chain; miss a loop, and 3 treble through 
the next; then 5 chain, join to the centre of the 
last 5 treble; and over the bar of 5 chain, work 7 
double; and through the loop that the 3 treble 
was worked in form 2 more treble; then 5 chain, 
miss a loop, and 1 double through the next; 
5 chain ; miss aloop, and 1 double through the next. 
Repeat from * to the length required, and fasten 
off. 2nd row: Through the Ist loop of 5 chain 
work 1 double; *, then 7 chain, and 1 double 
through the centre of the next 7 double; then 7 
chain, and through the next loop of 5 chain work 
1 double, and through the next loop of 5 chain work 
ldouble; 1 chain, 5 treble, 1 chain, and 1 double; 
then 1 double through the next loop of 5 chain, 
and repeat from * to the end, and fasten off. 3rd 
row: *, through each of the Ist two loops of 7 
chain work 1 double, 1 chain, 9 treble, 1 chain, 
and 1 double; then 5 chain, and 1 treble in the 
centre of the next 5 treble, 5 chain, and repeat 
from * to the end, and fasten off. Then work a 
row along the edge of the braid composed of *, 5 
chain, and 1 double through each of the 5 top 
loops of each escallop; and between the escallops 
work 5 chain, and 1 double through every other 
loop of the braid 5 times. Repeat from * to the 
end, and fasten off. 

Fic. 6.—Point D’Angleterre—The materials. 
—Lace, braid, and Boar’s Head cotton, Nos. 20 
or 30. A line of thread passes from one end of 
the length to the other; the diamonds are formed 
of threads across, linked within the other, and the 
straight thread, which runs through each rosette, 
should be twisted as seen. The rosettes are formed 
round the threads by passing the needle under and 
over the threads five or six times, according to 
fancy. , 

Fic. 7.—Diamond or divided Herring-bone 
Stitch in Point Lace.—The materials.—Lacet 
braid, and Boar's Head crochet cotton, No. 24, or 
coarser, if desired. This stitch is simply formed 
‘by a single row of herring bone being worked on 
two pieces of braid, and then the two rows con- 
nected with button-hole stitches, as seen. This 

stitch is one of the easiest and prettiest used in 
point lace. 
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Fig 8.—Point Lace Trimming for Children’s 
Dresses, &c.—The materials.—Point lace” braid, 
with an edge; and. Boar's Head cotton, Nos, 20, 
24, and 30. After sewing the braid upon the kid, 
or toille ciree, fill in the lines, or squares, in No. 
20) cotton, as described in Fig 3; then work 
the darning stitch in No. 30 and the open stitch 
in No. 24. This design is well suited for 
trimming muslin dresses for summer wear. 

Fra. 9.—Insertion for Chemises, &c., in Point 
Lace and Guipure.—The materials.—Lace, braid 
with an open edge, the size as shown, together 
with Boar’s Head crochet cotton, Nos. 20 and 
26. The braid should be tacked upon the toille 
ciree, and the space between filled in with No. 
20 cotton, in lines as described in Fig. 8, which 
will form the squares like netting, The little 
crosses are formed with No. 26, in darning, over 
two crossway threads, as seen. 

Fra. 10—Insertion forBaby’s Night-dresses, &c.-- 
The materials.—Point lace braid with an open 
edge, together with Boar’s Head crotchet cotton, 
Nos. 24, 30, and 40. ‘The braid should be tacked. 
upon toille ciree up each side, making the space 
between the lines of braid the same as in our 
illustration ; then, to form the lines of net-work, 
fasten into the braid with a sewing-needle, and 
No. 30 cotton ; *then sew over the braid a stated 
space, and fasten the cotton to it by a tight button- 
hole stitch, then cross the space between the braids, 
and fasten into the other line of the braid exactly 
opposite, with a tight button-hole stitch; repeat 
from * to the length required, and fasten off. 
Then, forthe lengthway lines, work thus :—With 
a needle and cotton work a tight button-hole on 
the Ist line across, then upon the next thread work 
another button-hole stitch, and so on, working a 
tight button-hole stitch on every line of cotton, so 
forming each into a equare, to resemble netting; 
the next two lines are worked the same as last, so 
making the lengthway lines count three, as_ seen, 
and at the same time four square stitches, which 

should be darned upon with the No. 40 cotton; 
one space or square should be filled up with 
spider’s-web, another with darned bars, and 
another with point de Brussels lace stitch, as seen. 

Fra. 11.—Lace Insertion for Bodices, &e.—The 
materials.—Point lace braid with open edge, and 
Boar’s Head cotton, Nos. 24 and 30, After sewing 
the braid upon the kid, and making the squares as 
described in Fig. 3, then fill the squares with the 
No, 30 cotton, in the pattern.as seen, and the dot, 
or spider’s-web, in the middle, with the No. 24. 


Marrtaces im Eastern Honcary.—To those 
who are bent on matrimony, but have not found a 
suitable partner, we offer urgent advice. Let them 
pack up all their property and start immediately 
for the mountainous districts to the extreme east 
of Hungary. They will find that at this season of 
the year a fair is held of marriageable young men 
and women. From-all quarters long trains of 
chariots wind their way to the plain of Kalinosa. 
They are laden with household furniture, and 
followed by the cattle of the family. In the 
midst of these goods may be seen the young lady 
whom her family has brought to seek a husband 
at the fair. She is dressed. in her best, with 
brilliant silk scarf and scarlet petticoat. These 
carayans take up their position one after the other 
on one side of the plain, while on the other side 
a cavalcade of young men approaches and deploys 
along the whole line. The men—young Walla- 
chians, for the most part—are dressed in their 
best goatskins and make what show of horseman- 
ship they can. After both parties have taken up 
their respective quarters opposite each other, the 
fathers step forward and begin to negotiate 
marriages for their children. The questions asked 
on these occasions are, we fear, of a somewhat 
sordid character. “How many bullocks?” “ How 
much money?” “ Your daughter’s furniture looks 
rather old; that chest of drawers does not shut 
properly. I must find something better than that 
for my son.” Such would doubtless be a correct 
report of the conversations held in this primitive 
if not poctical Arcadia previous to clinching the 
matrimonial bargain. The business is, however, 
carried out with a promptitude equal to its frank- 
ness. As soon as the parents are agreed, a priest, 
who is always ready at hand, issummoned. He 
chants a hymn and gives his benediction, the bride 
then kisses her parents, mounts the chariot, and 
starts for some unknown village with a husband 
whom she has never seen before, the furniture and 
cattle which her parents have allowed her as a 
marriage portion following in the rear. Thus 
every year many unions are contracted by this 
primitive people, and there is, we must confess, 
a plain honesty and absence of sham in this style 
of proceeding. One is apt to compare it with the 
deceptions and artifices employed in civilised 
society by those who, pretending to love, only 
seek to marry fortunes,—Pall Mall Gazette. 


sense of home-life upon her, 
dressing-room in a pretty morning robe, looking 
fresh as a flower, and informed Alice that she 
wished to have her breakfast served there, if Mr. 
Seymour would take it with her. 


out,” Alice said. 
had been gone half an hour at least.” 


her mind. 
of perpetual adoration. No man ever loved a 
woman more sincerely, but it must be wonderful 
genius which can perpetuate through all married 
life the devotion of the lover or the bridegroom 
Having created: her Paradise and chosen _ her. 
husband, Cora expected the first 
homage which he lavished on her to last for ever, 
Without knowing it, she held him as a sort of 
splendid vassal conquered by her charms and 
bought by her munificence. 


DOUBLY FALSE. 
—_0o0——_ 
CHAPTER XXXIII. 
THE FIRST CLOUD. 


Cora arose the next morning with a delicious 
She entered her 


‘‘Monsicur had ea ten his breakfast and gone 
«Tt was past ten o'clock, and he 


Cora was vexed. Why should he have gone 


out. before she was awake? Then, eating his break- 
fast alone, as. if he were a business man, and had 
any excuse for neglecting his wife. She would take 
no breakfast: he had broken up all the happiness 
of her morning by these strange actions. 
she would go back to the hotel and stay there till 
he knew how to appreciate her company. 


Indeed, 


These were the first thoughts that flashed into 
Her life with Seymour had been ‘one 


passionate 


This act of leaving 
her alone was his first offence, and she resented 
it as @ great wrong. A little persuasion from 
Alice, however, induced her to taste some break- 
fast, which was placed temptingly before her on a 
sofa-table; but she was really too much annoyed 
for any relish of the meal. ‘The téte-a-téte set of 
snowy Parian provoked her with its one empty 
cup. Lubin had done his best with the little 
breakfast, looking upon her visit as a sort of gala 
season inthe house. Tverything was perfect ; the 
biscuit white as snow, the butter absolutely tasted 
of the sweet grasses upon which the cows were 
fed, coffee that filled the little room with its fra- 
grance. But he was not there, and this very per- 
fection stung her with fresh anger. _ 

«T havo a great fancy to go over the river,” she 
said, pushing the cup from her after taking one 
sip of the coffee. “It would serve him right; I 
really seem to be in the way here in my own 
house.” 

Her own house! She was beginning to remem- 
ber that everything was hers. How much love 
can rest in a woman’s heart when such thoughts 
become familiar to it? 

“Who is that ? Go look, Alice; I heard the 
gate close.” 

Alice went to one of the front windows and saw 
a tall, fine-looking man, with light brown hair 
and a pointed moustache, walking toward the 
house. She returned to the boudoir and told her 
mistress, 

«Who can it be, Alice; we have no visitors ?” 
said Cora, a little disturbed. ‘Some one to see 
Lubin, I suppose.” 
os No, madame, his air was too gentlemanly for 
that.” 

“ Tt can beno one else, that is certain,” answered 
Cora. “ Besides, these French artists—Lubin is 
one, I am sure—sometimes look like gentlemen.” 

The mistress and servant were so deeply engaged 
in this discussion that they did not hear the faint 
click of a latch-key or the ‘footsteps of a man as 
he ascended the stairs and entered Seymour's 
dressing-room. 

The first thing that the young man did on 
entering the room was to lock himself in. Then 
he took the wig from his-head and the moustache 
from his lip, and crushed them both into a drawer, 
which he locked with force. While doing this he 
panted for breath, and drops of perspiration stood 
thickly on his forehead. But now he took time 
to bathe his face and hands, change his coat, and 
brush his hair with scrupulous nicety. After 
thus refreshing his toilet, he took a package from 
an inner pocket in his vest, opened it, and counted 
fourteen bank-notes of five hundred dollars each. 
These notes he secured in a@ trayelling-belt and 
laid upon the bureau, while he counted what 
might haye been some thousands of dollars in 
gold in a hurried, breathless. manner, as if the 
task was one which he longed to get over Both 
the gold and the notes he crushed into the writing- 
desk we haye seen him use for the same purpose 
before, which he locked with care. 

“‘ Now,” he said to himself, wiping the moisture 
away which would keep gathering on his fore- 
nee ; “now I can go to her with a lighter heart. 
Great Heavens! that man’s eyes are on me yet. 


I wish there was brandy or wine up here. He had 
driven. all my strength away.” 

There was no brandy or wine, so he poured out 
some Cologne water from a bottle on the dressing- 
table and drank it off eagerly. Even that did not 
give him strength to appear at his ease before his 
wife, but he heard her voice in the next room and 
entered. 

This is what Seymour had been doing that morn- 
ing. While his wife was asleep he had gone into 
his dressing-room and carefully put on that wig 
with its light, curling hair, and the moustache with 
its curved points turning upwards after a fashion 
that changed the entire expression of his mouth. 
Then. the glasses were put carefully over his eyes, 
and a coat of pinkish-drab cloth replaced the quiet 
colour that he usually wore. ‘This disguise he com- 
pleted with a stove-pipe hat, so new that it shone 
like satin, and a little rattan cane. 

Thus, entirely changed in his appearance, Sey- 
mour went softly down stairs, a little before ten, and 
let himself into the street. He hailed an omnibus 
at.the next.corner, and rode down Broadway, 
with some ten other persons, all going to the lower 
part, of the city on business. One of these men 
was the person of whom he had. bought those 
chestnut carriage hurses. He resolved to court 
this man’s attention, and thus test his disguise. 

“J beg your pardon, sir, but permit me to open 
the window, it seems a little close.” 

The man of horses looked at him indifferently, 
moved, and allowed the window to. be opened. 
Seymour drew a deep breath as he sat down. The 
man had not recognised him in the least. 

He entered the bank where some of his money 
was still on deposit, and where his bills of exchange 
had been cashed; after a few moments’ delay he 
quietly presented a draft at the desk, and to the 
very clerk who had done business with him before, 
signed by Alfred N. Seymour, with Philip Ware's 
name on the back. ‘The clerk examined the signa- 
ture, compared it with one in his books, took a 
quiet survey of the person who presented it, and 
counted out the money. There was still a balance 
left in the bank. 

‘Where is Mr. Seymour just now. I see this 
is dated at Quebec. Onhis way home, perhaps?” 

This was exactly what Seymour wanted. » He 
had been all the way fruitlessly studying how to 
open a conversation that should lead to the answer 
he was ready to give. 

“More than probable. He. was intending to 
sail from Halifax the week after I left: Quebec.” 

“ Well, I suppose we shall hear from him when 
he wants the rest of his. money,” observed the 
clerk. 

Seymour smiled, lifted his hat, and walked out 
of the bank. On the steps he almost.ran against 
@ man, who came up so suddenly that he sallied 
back with a sharp recoil, as if the stranger had 
struck him. 

“T beg pardon,” said the stranger, lifting his 
hat. “Did I run against you, sir?” 

“Tt is L who should beg pardon, I fear—pray 
excuse my awkwardness,” answered Seymour, ina 
voice so hoarse and changed that his best. friend 
would not have recognised it. 

The two men bowed politely to each other and 
Seymour passed on, hurrying to the nearest 
omnibus, which he entered, trembling from head 
to foot and pale as agitation could make him. 

Thus it was that Seymour returned home. No 
wonder he wanted a few minutes’ rest before he 
entered the presence of his wife. 

« Am I late, my angel?” he said, drawing a chair 
tothe little table. ‘‘Is there not at least one cup 
for me?” 

Seymour took up the little silver coffee-pot and, 
lifting the lid, looked in. ; 

“ Why it is almost full,” he said. “ Waiting 
for me? How good you are. I had almost 
given up the pleasure of our breakfast in this 
pretty nest.” . : 

“But why—why did you.go out this morning, 
of all others?” said Cora, rather sharply. 

“Why, because my head ached fearfully, and I 
hoped to drive it off before you awoke to be 
annoyed with it; but unhappily I got into the 
wrong omnibus, and it took me out of the way.” 

Smiles began to hover about Cora’s mouth 
again; she filled one of the Parian cups and gave 
it to him, resuming her own breakfast with fresh 
appetite. 

“The air does not seem to have given you much 
colour,” she said, looking at him earnestly. 


“No, it must be achange of air, I fear Corsa, 
before Lam quite myself again, It enervates one 
to be idle so long, eyen with the sweetest and 
dearest woman that ever lived coming to one 
like an angel now and then. You must let me 
take flight for a week or two, Cora; after that 
ee come back to my birdie the happiest fellow 
alive.” 
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“You are very anxious to leayeme, Alfred.” 

“Yes, dearest, since you have told me how 
unpleasant the presence of a sick man is to you, I 
dread being taken down. Really, love, I am no 
fit companion for you. An excursion West among 
the prairies will send me back to you as healthy as 
a crusader.” : 

“Tf I could only go with you, Alfred.” 

“But that is impossible. We must not be seen 
together until all the world knows of our mar- 
riage.” > 

“T have a great mind to proclaim it to-morrow,” 
answered Cora. “Only Ido want all my affairs 
settled first and out of theexecutor’s hands. When 
he once renders up his charge we need not hide 
away in this stupid place. I am tired of it 
already.” 

“ And I like its solitude. It is a little romance 
we are living out here, Cora. The very secresy is 
charming.” * 

“But you will leave it and me.” 

‘“‘Only because I must, or you will cease to love 
me.” 

“ But not yet--a week from now, say.” 

“Very well. Only you must nurse me, pet me, 
read to me, swear to love me for ever-and ever, let 
what will befall us. That will make this one week 
a heaven.” 

“You are not content with that, but spend the 
whole morning no one knows where, and leave me 
to eat my breakfast alone,” she said, with a look 
of pleasant reproach. 

“ Ah! yes, I must atone forthat. Not one step 
will I walk from this house till the week is up. 
Will that satisfy you, Mrs, Se mour.” aie 

« Are’you in earnest? Is this a promise ? 

« A solemn promise.” 

“Then I must forgive you; but it was a little 
hard.” 

Seymour arose from the table laughing. 

“Now let us begin our week,” he said. 
at least, we will snatch from fate itself.” 

Cora took no heed of the significance of these 
words, though they came from a heart heavy with 
foreboding. : 

“Now what shall we begin this glorious week 
with? Let it be music—how you did love music 
in those old days.” 

« And now as well as ever —better, if you are 
the musician. Come, the piano has not been 
opened yet—your hands shall consecrate it.” 

Cora looked into the glass, pushed the hair back 
from her temples, shook out the lilac-tinted folds 
of her morning dress, and swept on before her 
husband into that gem of a drawing-room. There 
stood a grand piano, and close by a music-stand, 
for nothing had been omitted in that establish- 
ment. Seymour opened the instrument, drew an 
easy chair so close to the music stand that the flow 
of her dress fell over his knees, and, leaning back, 
prepared to listen, or think such thoughts as make 
men grow old in their youth. Heaven help the 
man! Such was his strait, that he was thankful 
to be silent and reflect a little—thankful to shield 
his agony of apprehension under the sweet storm 
of music that soon broke over him, 

Thus the young couple spent the week, all alone, 
surrounded by splendour in every form, loving 
each other and putting that love into language 
sweeter than poetry, but which did grow just a 
little tiresome from eternal repetition. Cora 
brought forth all her accomplishments to charm 
him with. When she sat down to the piano, 
people in the street stopped to listen, and won- 
dered who and what the family were that had 
surrounded itself so richly, and from which such 
music came floating like strains from Paradise. 

Sometimes, in her more fanciful moods, Cora 
would take her guitar from its case and sing ballad 
after ballad with a sprightliness which would haye 
brought any man to her feet, They played chess 
in her boudoir, arranged flowers in the vases, 
watched the fountain throw up its waters in the 
moonlight—in fact, lived out the picture which 
Claude Melnotte. placed before Pauline as his 
bright ideal of a love life. Yet something was 
wanting. Those young hearts, so close together, 
were far, far away from each other at times, each 
busy with its own hidden secret; and each tempted 
almost beyond endurance to own everything, and 
thus get rid of the one hindrance to a happiness 
which might haye been so complete. 

At times during that week Cora had almost 
wished for some change. She was not. satisfied 
that Seymour had kept his promise so faithfully, 
but would have given anything to see him go in 
and out as if occupied like other men. Sometimes 
she would shut herself up for hours, only that she 
might feel the pleasuse of welcoming him when 
the door was opened. After all, I think this one 
week of unbroken happiness had more effect on 
the after fate of these two persons than any one 
reading this history will admit. Satiety is a worse 


“That, 


a ee A ee ee ee ee 


evil to deal with than want itself. Love is some- 
times smothered under too much luxury, as honey- 
suckles and roses strangle each other when they 
grow close together. 

Seymour was saved from this by his own troubles. 
He had an inner life of apprehension and regrets 
which lifted him out of the enervating effects which 
fell upon his wife so imperceptibly, thatshe was all 
unconscious of the change as the bough from which 
a ripe pearhas fallen. Cora told thetruth; she began 
to feel a loathing for the home which her taste had 
made so beautiful. I think a week, atthistime, inthe 
log cabin, which Seymour could not keep out of his 
mind, with prairie chickens cooking by an out-door 


fire, and fresh water brought from some spring | 


under the rocks, would have been far better forthose 
two young hearts. Under the blue sky, with God's 
grand old wilderness shading them, they might 
have found out the secret of ‘making love 
immortal. As it was, they were about to part— 
he for the woods and the prairies, and the 
woman for her ill-gotten home and crime- 
stricken mother. 

They stood together that morning in the little 
room of which both would have been weary 
but for the anticipation of this parting hour— 
stood together with arms interlaced, looking into 
each other’s faces till tears blinded them. 

“We have been so happy here,” she sobbed, 
looking around with new interest on everything 
“Oh! Seymour, Seymour, will this ever come te 
us again?” ° 

The man commenced trembling, and could only 
answer her with passionate kisses. With that 
cloud over his head, how dare he reassure her ?” 

“You will not forget me?” she pleaded, 
clinging to him. ‘Nothing shall drive me one 
moment from your heart ?” ‘ 

“Nothing but death can drive you from this 
heart, my wife—nothing but death.” 

“What can I do for you? I would give the 
world to work for you, suffer something. for 

ou.” 

‘ Rather be happy for me, sweet wife.” 

* T cannot be that, and you gone.” 

“Tt will not be for long—I pray to God that 
it may not be for long,” he said straining her to his 
heart. ‘Do you doubt it ; is there a single fear 
in your heart that we shall not meet <again and 
that speedily ?” 


“No, darling, no. I talked at random. Now 


farewell !” 
“Kiss me once more, again—again! God 
bless you, Cora. ‘Think kindly of me, 


Love me, let what will come. Nothing but death 
can really part us, remember that, for you are my 
wife—no human power can change that. Once 
more, farewell !” 
** Seymour! Seymour!” 
There was no answer. 
he wae gone,” 


The door closed and 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 


EUNICE HURD FINDS HER MATCH, AND SO DOES 
THE HEIRESS. 


Cora went up to the house on the river heavy- 
hearted, but with a certain sense of relief which 
she could not quite understand. The parting 
scene with her husband had exhausted the 
sensibility of her nature, She really thirsted 
for change. This working out of a__ secret 
romance was getting a little wearisome. Unless 
she could exhibit this handsome husband and 
glory in him, as her own property, with all the 
rest of her possessions in full and imperious 
ownership, marriage seemed to her almost a 
failure. In fact, it would be the same to any 
other woman if she attempted to shut herself 
out from the world and live to the music of sweet 
lutes and all that sort of thing. One might as 
well expect to feed on Hymettus honey and May 
dew gathered from opening violets and not be 
rayeuous with keen, wholesome hunger in the 
process, 

Now if Cora’s love for that man had been 
anything but a wilful, selfish passion from the 
very first, she would have come out from this 
paradisiacal experiment weary of that, certainly, 
but not of him; she had not reached this state 
exactly, but was open to any temptation or 
circumstance that might end in utter distaste 
for the life she had so rashly entered upon. 
With all his faults, Seymour possessed the better 
nature. He at least loved her honestly, madly— 
it might prove fatally, 

Once at home and in her own dominions, the heiress 
assumed her old position with all the insolence of 
a woman whose authority had slept fora season, 
only to assert itself with increased yigour on the 
awakening. She was a woman who forgot 
nothing which affected her own interest or 


pleasure, and who never forgave the person who 
once offended her. 

Cora’s first object, on going home, was to dis- 
miss Eunice Hurd from her household. That 
woman had tacitly repudiated and defied her; she 
had become a partisan of the cousin whose very 
existence was hateful to herself—for on this earth 
there is no antipathy equal to that inspired by a 
person whom the hater has wronged. 

On the very day she reached home, Cora sent 
for Eunice and, in a few cold, quiet words, gave 
the woman her discharge, 

Eunice stood stiff and upright, with her nose 
high in the air, and her greenish eyes regarding 
the young lady with a sidelong, sneering 
expression, which made Coras nerves creep in 
spite of herself. 

‘‘ Here are your wages for the full year, exactly 
what my aunt has always paid you, “As I giveno 
warning, and expect you to quit the house at once, 
it is but fair that you receive full pay for the 
year. My aunt will write you a recommendation.” 

“Your Aunt!” sneered Eunice, with a long- 
drawn breath. “Your Aunr!” 

Cora turned cold, but kept her eyes unflinch- 
ingly on the woman, knowing well that a contest 
almost of life and death was before her. 

“Yes, Isaid ny aunt. Always having been 
known as the head of this house, her recom- 
mendation would be better recognised than mine.” 

Cora spoke calmly and without a quiver in her 


-voice to betray the dread that had seized upon 
‘her like a vulture with the first look of those eyes. 


She never took her gaze from the woman's freo 
either, Yet Eunice saw her advantage and took 
it, for no self-control could conquer that shrinking 
of the person which is the result of sudden fear. 

*T shall take no recommendation from her or 
you,” said Eunice, slanting her head from the 
right shoulder to the left, 

“ And why?” saa 

Neyer was a question asked with an appearance 
of more innocent surprise, and neyer did forced 
composure effect less. . 

‘* Because I don’t intend to leaye this house, 
Miss Cora Virginia Lander, till its owner tells mo ° 
to go, which she isn’t likely to do in a hurry.” 

It took strong nerves to suppress the trembling 
which seized on Cora, or force a natural voice 
through that contracted throat; but the young 
impostor accomplished it, and answered, with a 
laugh: 

“ T have already told you to go—foolish woman, 
are you waiting for second dismissal ? ” 

“No, I'm not waiting for anything from you, 
or the like of you; but I can’t but just keep my 
hands off you. Who was it that sent that poor 
ceretur home, crying like a baby? Who was it 
that refused to give her money to buy dress with, 
and threatened her with an asylum ? 

* And my aunt told you that? ”. 

“Your moruer told me that.” 

Cora arose ficrcely—her forehead, her lips, her 
very hands were whiter than whiteness, but she 
confronted her enemy bravely. 

“Woman, who put you up to this?” 

“Who put me up to it? The great God, who 
will, sooner or later, punish you for your cruelty 
to the weak, foolish woman who is crying her life 
out upstairs. Don’t speak to me—take your eyes 
off from my face, they have got rattlesnakes in 
’em ! 2 

“ Woman, are you mad ?” 

Yes, I am mad as blazes—don't provoke me, 
don’t I say, or I'll tear the nest you have feathered 
so cunningly all to flinders!” 

“ Indeed !— How?” 

Cora was cool and resolute now. In this 
struggle she was careful not tolose a point from 
weakness. She was pale yet, and her eyes glittered 
like steel; but she had full control of her voice. 
Eunice had prepared her for the worst, and know- 
ing the danger she had ‘to meet, the girl grew 
brave and cautious as a tiger. 

“You want to know, do you? Well, Ill tell 
you, up and down is my fashion. You're a cheat 
—a humbug—a mean, cruel cheat, and I can prove 
it—yes I can! you needn’t widen your eyes at mo 5 
I can prove it, and if it wasn’t for the poor 
creature up stairs, I'd do it too once, Attempt to 
abuse her again, only just look sideways at her, 
and Tl pull the pillars out from under your 
temple, as Job did inthe Bible. You had her for 
awhile, but I’ve got her now. When she haint 
got no one else to go to she comes to me—I'll 
stand by her, never fear.” 

“What has my aunt told you, pray?” 

Cora was cautiously drawing out all the power 
Eunice possessed, but the woman was not deficient 
in her own craft. 

“I didn’t need her to tell anything ; I have got 
my own eyes and ears ; T can ask questions, if I 

(Continued on page 282. ) 
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(* Dousiy Fatse” continued). 


ain’t over quick to answer them. The man who 
came up on the same cars with you that night is on 
hand when I want him—oh yes, that makes you 
hop, does it—kinder stirs up the rattlesnake in 
them eyes. But thatis’nt all. That man was 
used to climbing ladders, and he did it.” 

« Woman, youlie!” 

The words broke from Cora’s lips sharp and 
yenomous; she shook from head to foot with 
mingled rage and desperation. 

“You wore a blue merino dress and left a 
piece on it behind you. That dress you was kind 
enough to pitch at me one day. It was torn and 
you was too much of a lady to mend it. That 
accounts for my having the dress, but it don’t 
account for the piece that you left sticking to the 
rosebush under Mrs. Lander’s bed-room winder, 
which piece I took off that morning, and which 
piece I matched with the dress after you pitched 
it at me over the bannisters; it was an awful 
scragly tear, and it fitted to a T. Tve got the 
dress and the piece safe and sure.” 

« Bool! I have not worn that dress for ages— I 
am in mourning.” 

“ Of course, and for that reason didn’t wear 
black that night, but put on the only other dress 
you had, the one you had jumped overboard in. 
Tt smells of salt water yet. That’s another 
clincher! Besides there’s a’ place in the front 
breadth which that little humpbacked girl up- 
stairs darned for you after you got a shipboard 
again. Iknowallabout it. Old moles are as 
cute as young ones any day.” 

‘This dress is nothing to me; I have not worn 
it since we went on shore from the wreck—no 
creature on earth has ever seen me wear it.” 

“Oh, wasn’t there? What was the conductor 
a, doing when you opened that grey cloak, to take 
out your ticket ? What was the man a doing who 
knows how to climb ladders when he sees ’em at a 
lady’s winder? What was the other conductor 
a doing who took up a passenger who wore a blue 
dress and grey cloak after midnight at the station 
down here? Wimmen in these parts don’t start 
on journeys often after midnight, and when they 
do the conductors are apt to eye’em sharp. That 
one did eye his passenger with the blue dress very 
sharp, for he saw her get into what they call a 
hotel coach and that went to the very place you 
was all putting up at. Oh! I am mgh upon as 
wide awake as you are, Miss!” ; 

A gleam of sharp intelligence shot over Cora’s 
pale face ; while the woman was talking a smile 
of assured triumph came to her lips. 

“What is all this to me, woman? I know no- 
thing of the matter. If any one came here that 
night, it was my cousin. From the first she was 
resolved to claim my inheritance. What more 
probable than that she should haye stolen away 
and attempted to gain her mother over to the plot. 
Now that you tell me these things, I have no doubt 
of it.” 

Eunice stood aghast; her mouth fell, her eyes 
fairly quivered with astonishment. 

“ For her sake we had better say nothing about 

_it,” resumed Cora, blandly ; “it would throw dis- 
credit on the family were it known that a person 
so young, and always respectable till now, had 
contemplated so base a fraud. Of course her 
mother will keep the secret, and, in pity for my 
cousin, you must be silent, Eunice. There is no 
sacrifice that I would not make to protect her 
reputation. The knowledge of this unhappy 
attempt to defraud me of my birthright gives you 
a hold upon the family, Eunice. Remain with us, 
if it pleases you, and keep that dress in your 
possession ; it may be wanted as proof yet. I 
remember now, it was in my cousins trunk when 
wecame ashore. There does not seem to have 
been anything providential in your having found 
the piece. ‘Take especial care of it, Runice.” 

Eunice Hurd was not altogether subdued, but 
she stood her ground like an Indian woman from 
whom the enemy had stolen a quiver of arrows. 


She was defeated but not convinced. This per- 


mission to remain was, after all, a kind of 
triumph, and she was preparing to withdraw her 
forces in tolerable order, when Cora spoke again. 
“You are right, Eunice, I should have been 
more liberal with my aunt; the knowledge that 
her daughter entertained this nefarious -de- 
sign ” 
‘h Ne—ne—what ?” interrupted Eunice. 
‘“ Nefarious—it means wicked, Eunice.” = 
“Oh,” ejaculated the old maid, ‘that’s it, isit?” 
“Ag Twas saying, Eunice, you have been a 
trusty servant in the family for years, and are no 
doubt almost indispensable.” 
“Inde what?” questioned Eunice again, grow- 
ing snappish as Cora became blander and sweeter. 
«A person that she cannot do without; that is 


the spirit of my words, Eunice, and I dare say 
you and I will get along very nicely together after 
we know each other thoroughly. Now that I have 
learned the secret cause of my aunt’s irritability, I 
would not deprive her of your services for the 
world. Are we friends now, Eunice ?” 

Cora held ont her white hand with the most 
winning grace imaginable, but Eunice clenched her 
bony fingers and put the hand behind her, angry 
at herself for being so tempted by that smiling 
manner. 

“ We are friends, Miss, just so longas you treat 
that poor lady, for she is a lady, well and with 
kindness. She has always been mistress here, and 
I won’t obey nobody else. She’s always been used. 
fe having plenty of money, and that she’s going to 

ave.” 

“Why, Eunice, what do you think of me? Am 
Ia tyrant or amiser, that you insist on_these 
things? Was not my father always generous to 
her and my cousin? Was not that ungrateful 
girl educated at my father’s cost exactly as I was 
educated? I know he loved these two helpless 
women, and, notwithstanding my cousin’s attempt 
to wrong me, I am anxious, inall things, to carry 
out my father’s wishes. When the estate is settled, 
my aunt and cousin shall each have a fixed income. 
I promise it on the honour of a Lander.” 

“You mustn’t stint her now. She’s got to have 
all she wants.” 

* Of course.” 

“Nor the young creature upstairs. It'll be 
dangerous, now, I tell you—” a2 rR 

“ Do you think her so insane as that, Eunice ?” 

“Tnsane! stuff! She is no more crazy than 
you are!” 

“Tam sorry to hear that, Eunice. It would 
have been some excuse for her conduct.” 

“ Her conduct ?” 

“Yes, That midnight visit tothe house seems 
very like the freak of acrazy person. I hope it 
was! Incharity, I hope it was!” 

Cora had controlled herself wonderfully through 
this scene; she carried everthing before her so 
adroitly that her spirits rose almost to elation at 
its close. For this-once she had escaped and 
forced down the peril that threatened her, but she 
felt the necessity not. only of conciliating this 
shrewd woman, but of obtaining for herself the 
reputation for great liberality and kindness. The 
generous nature of Amos Lander’s child was too 
well known for an abrupt change of character to 
be accepted readily. This sudden fright, brought 
on by her first effort to play the despot, had 
warned her of the peril in time. 

Mrs. Lander had returned to her home almost 
broken-hearted. It was with great difficulty that 
she kept back her secret from Eunice, who might 
have won it from her had she not already gathered 
it up by her own ingenuity. But this interview 
with Cora had so completely demoralised her 
facts that Eunice resolved to win more positive 
knowledge from the lady herself. But even here 
the young woman had been too quick for her. 
Scarcely had Eunice made what she considered a 
victorious retreat, when Cora went to Mrs. Lander’s 
room, for the first time since her return home. 
She found that lady seated by the bed in her room, 
looking over a quantity of mourning dresses, rich 
in themselves, but from which the first freshness 
was gone. The sight of those crape folds, crumpled 
and taking a brownish tinge from use, filled her 
heart, more than a thousand harsh words could 
have done, with a sense of her daughter’s cruelty, 

“Oh! it is dreadful,” she exclaimed, looking at 
the dresses through her tears. ‘They areabsolutely 
growing foxy, and she won’t permit me to get all 


the new ones I want nor to freshen them up with’ 


jet. I proposed that, and she said no, as if I had 
been a child or a servant. He never did that by 
me—oh, my good, kind brother! I thought it hard 
not to control everything when he was alive, but 
what was that compared to the life I lead with 
her ?—and she my own child, to whom I gave 
everything—cursing myself todo it. These old 
things she said were quite good enough to last the 

ear out. She had heaps of new dresses, to my 

nowledge, at the dressmaker’s at the very time. 
An English crape, worth all these together, 
covered with such a lovely pattern in bugles— 
silks that would stand alone—grenadines, and T 
don’t know what. She must brighten up her 
mourning, indeed, but as for me, old bombazines 
and alpacas are good enough!” 

Mrs. Lander was giving way to thoughts like 
these when Cora entered the room. Mrs. Lander 
uttered a little scream, and started from her chair, 
feeling strangely guilty, as if the thoughts she had 
just indulged in had been made known to her 
daughter. 

“Oh, Cora, is it you at last?” she exclaimed, 
turning away her face to hide the tears that 
stained it, ; 


A white arm stole caressingly around her neck ; 
two warm lips were pressed to her cheek. She 
turned and threw both arms around her daughter. 

“Oh! Cora, Cora, how could you be so cruel 
tome?” 

Dear mother, I am so sorry.” 3 

Mrs. Lander burst into tears and fell to raining 
kisses on that.upturned face, which looked to her 
so beautiful with that expression of penitence 
upon it. 4% 

* Darling mamma; so you have been fretting 
over my crosses—thinking me stingy, and that 
hatefullest of all things, a miser—have you? 
Stingy to you, above all creatures on earth! -How 
could you believe it? Something had gone wrong 
with me; I was vexed, and you, mamma, were 
just a little unreasonable. JI had been spending 
so much money—and so had you.” 

“Why, not so very much for me. Cora, those 
crapes and things were very expensive, I know, 
richer by half than mine—but the cost was nothing 
to you, with so much money in the bank.” 

“Oh yes, I know all about that. . It_wasn’t so 
much the money, but other things, Besides, you 
went off on a tangent and hurt my feelings so. I 
waited and waited, thinking that you would come 
back, but love for the dear, cross mamma was too 
strong. I had to follow her at last.-- Now kiss me 
and let us be friends.” 

The heart of that poor woman rose.and swelled 
with such tenderness as only a mother can feel. 
She kissed the fair face lifted to hers over and 
over again. She took it between her hands and 
gazed fondly upon it through the happy tears that 
would come rushing to her eyes. 

“Oh! Cora, you do love me a little,” she said, 
in her pathetic longing for the affection so long 
withdrawn fromher. ‘“ We might be so happy if 
you only loved me.’ 

“We are—we will be happy—I have come here 
determined on it. Come, come, forget and for- 
give! How long it seems since I haye seen you!” 

“‘Miserably long, my child!” 

“Still, it is only a week—such a week! One 
sometimes crowds so much happiness into a week 
that it answers for a life-time. Don’t you think 
so, mamma?” 

“Happiness! You mean misery, child. Neither 
of us can have been very happy the last week, Iam 
sure.” 

“ Ffappiness—did I say that, and you with tears 
in these dear eyes all the time? Of course I meant 
unhappiness, but one does drop syllables so when 
the heart is full.” 

Mrs. Lander laughed, and smoothed Cora’s hair 
back from her forehead. 

“What are you about here?” inquired the 
daughter. ‘ What a pile of dresses!” 

“They are my old mourning. I was just ready 
to send for Eunice and see if they couldn’t be 
freshened and pressed. out.” 

Cora gave the pile of dresses a push” with her 
hand. 

“Give them away, Eunice will look lovely in 
black—give her your whole wardrobe. _To-mor- 
row we will go to the city and get an entire outfit. 
The dressmaker is working for you now.” 

“ Second mourning—shall it be second mourn- 
ing, Cora?” 

“Just as you please, Yes, for my part, I should 
much prefer that. By the time the estate is settled 
entirely we can come out in white and silver-gray.” 

“Tavender for you—it will be lovely with your 
hair.” 

“«Do you think so?—Oh, Eunice, is that you? 
Come in and carry this pile of dresses away. 
aunt will not wear them any more. She has had 
enough of bombazines, and is coming out with 
something brighter. My cousin, too, we must 
order new dresses for her—she will never do it for 
herself.” _ 

There was a gleam in Cora’s eye and a mocking 
smile on her lip, which informed Eunice that she 
had just come too late if she expected to take 
advantage of the quarrel which had sent Mrs. 
Lander home half distracted. So, with answering 
self-composure and craft, she gathered up the 
dresses in her arms and carried them away. On 
her progress down stairs, she met Ellen Nolan and 
stopped to speak with her. 

«ell Miss Virginia to come down to her meals 
as usual—I don’t want no change,” she said. 
“Miss Cora promises to behave herself, and I 
guess she will,” 

‘My lady has decided how to act; she will 
come down. She, at any rate, has nothing to be 
ashamed of,” ; 


Thus a sort of hollow truce was arranged, and, 
by mutual consent, all subjects calculated to create 
discord were ayoided. 


(Zo be continued. Commenced in No, 273.) 
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AMUSING SCRAPS. 
— - O—-— 

Lorenzo Dow once said of a grasping, avaricious 
farmer, that if he had the whole world enclosed 
in a single field, he would not be content without 
a patch of ground on the outside for potatoes. 

A younger brother had espoused an old and 
ill-tempered wife, but extremly rich. He used 
to say, ‘‘ Whenever I find my wife cross, and my 
own temper giving way, I retire to my library, 
and console myself by reading her marriage 
settlement.” 

You can’t get anything in this world without 
money, some say, but this is not true, for without 
money you get into debt. 

“Tere! leave the entrenchment, and go tell 
the captain you- are the idlest rascal in the 
regiment.” ‘Plaise yer riverence an’ honour,” 
replied the soldier thus addressed, ‘“ plaise yer 
riverence, ye would not have me. go with a lie in 
my mouth.” 

One day, Moore, who had stolen a lock of hair 
from a young lady’s head, on being ordered by 
her to make restitution, caught up a pen, and 
dashed off the following lines :— 


“ On one sole condition, love, I might be led 
With this beautiful ringlet to part ; 

I would gladly relinquish the lock of your head, 
Could I gain but the ey to your heart. 

On part of Mr. Formby’s land, at Maghull, a 
signpost tells the wayfarer, that “This stile and 
path are removed to the other end of the field.” 

Sweerueats were formerly much used to bribe 
judges on the bench. Louis IX., of France, issued 
a proclamation, wherein he forbade judges to take 
more than ten pennyworth a week. 

We have heard of composers who were ready to 
set the Newgate Calendar or Bradshaw to music. 
Here is an advertisement ready for their pen. It 
is quite as much adapted for musical treatment as 
the last inanity of the music halls, “ Down among 
the coals” :—‘* Free till June, if now’s too soon, 
for £28 a year, a country dwelling. No objection 
to selling. The railway station’s near,—Thomas 
Martin, Sutton, Surrey.’’ 

An English clergyman, a High Churchman, 
was preparing a number of young women last 
February: for confirmation. Among them was 
one who tells this. story: ‘‘ You. will doubtless 
know, my good girls,” said he, addressing them 
with affectionate earnestness, ‘‘ what next Wed- 
nesday is?” ‘Oh yes, sir,” they all exclaimed, 
“it is Walentine’s-day.” They were right enough, 
but it was also Ash-Wednesday, which happened 
to fall on the 14th this year, and the coincidence 
was fatal to its pretensions. 

Aw old farmer in New Hampshire recently 
killed a hog, and being asked how much it 
weighed, replied that it did not weigh as much as 
he expected, and he did not expect it would. 

A srepy and unhappy-looking man, entering a 
revival meeting in «Mississippi, took a seat near 
the pulpit.. The clergyman, noticing his forlorn 
appearance, stepped up to him and asked if he 
was a Christian. “No,” said he; “I am the 
editor of the village paper.” 


PERSONS OF TACT, 


Ease accompanies all they do. They’ are 
versatile, and are never surprised. In society, 
they are the easy spokesmen ; in business, their 
presence and address carry the day. While 
another, intellectually greater, and of rare 
special gifts," stumbles and blunders in 
every step he takes, the man of tact— 
and. with but little else besides—will skim along 
over the surface of things to success and fortune. 
The difference between them is the difference 
between oil. and friction. If we were to speak of 
this faculty in the language of Gall and Spurz- 
heim, we should say it is not derived from any 
particlar organ, but is the happy equilibrium of 
them all. 

It has an eye to time and surroundings, and is 
a close observer of the unities and the sequences of 
thought. _ It puts the right remark and the right 
deed in the right place. The man who extols the 
gallows before the man whose grandfather was 
hung, and he who berates the paryenu before a 
shoddy lord, is a stranger to its impulse. 

On the other hand, is our example a lawyer? 
He impresses the jury by his adroit manner, and 
by his strange sympathy with their own 
views. If an orator, he captivates by his 
ready phrase and sobriety of statement, or by 
his natural style and method. Possessed. by 
the teacher, this gift makes the well-ordered 
school, It has the knack of command and as- 
sertion, and produces the serene and happy 
home. Interfering as it does in the tumult of 
conflicting wills and undisciplined minds, it acts 
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as a chemical mordant to evolve harmony. In all 
roles the man of tact, put him where you will, is 
everywhere triumphant. He is, to use a familar 
phrase, which means much, “always perfectly at 
home.” He has ease, and absolute aplomb. 

Certain women have become historical, not so 
much for great beauty, or superabounding wit, 
as for this talisman, which makes beauty, wit, 
and sometimes genius, its pawns. In society it is 
the fountain of nearly all personal power. 
Having no angles of his own, the person who 
commands this magnetism puts every one at 
ease. It actsasa subtle contagion on the ruder 
sort, and will sometimes bring the widest differ- 
ences within its control. As the triangular 
mirrors in the kaleidoscope weave their perpetual 
pictures from a few coloured bits of glass, so this 
magician, when he appears, sets in order all the 
elements of his problem. 


NEW MUSIC. 
Weeks and Co., Hanover-street, W. 

«Two Part Songs.”—The words by Burns, and 
the music by G. A. B. Beecroft. No.1, “O my 
Love she’s like the red, red Rose.” No. 2, “Sweet 
falis her eye.” A very good arrangement for two 
sopranos and a tenor, published in a small form 
half the size of ordinary music. 

“Songs from Lilliput Levee.”—A little shilling 
yolume containing seven little songs, ‘ Prince 
Philibert,” “Fair Lady—rare Lady,” ‘‘ Polly,’ 
“Topsy turvey World,” a ‘ Doll” poem, and 
others. 

Two sketches for the pianoforte, composed 
by G. A. B. Beecroft. Very easy music of an 
ordinary type, arranged for sale ina smart coloured 
wrapper. 

“ Minuet and Trio” in E Flat for the piano- 
forte, composed by G. A. B. Beecroft, Similar to 
the “Sketches” but with a rather more decided 
air. 

“Orpheus,” a waltz, composed by Oliver 
Cramer. A pretty spirited waltz with variations. 

“ Lost; the Death of Little Nell,” the words by 
Hume Butler, the music by HE. HE. Field. A ballad 
with an easy accompaniment, but with the fault 
we so often have occasion to notice of dwelling 
alternately on the low and the high notes, which, 
when it occurs in the same song, is trying toa 
voice of ordinary power. It isin four flats, and 
ranges from the lower C to F, with an appo- 
giatura G which may be omitted. 

“When the EHyening Shadows Fall.” Song. 
Composed by Samuel Weeks. This song has the 
same objection as the former. The accompani- 
ment is easy and somewhat varied. 

“ When the Word and the Look.” Song. Words 
by Matthias Barr, music by G. A. B, Beecroft. 
A charming song that we should have called a 
ballad had it‘not been otherwise described on the 
title page. The accompaniment is easy, the com- 
pass ranging from the lower B to F, aet im one 
flat. Itis suitable for a mezzo-soprano voice. 
The words are pretty. 


Mrs. Austin, the widow of a Scotch sca cap- 
tain, has just died at the age of ninety-seven. She 
was remarkable for her pedestrian feats. At 
ninety-two years of age she walked fron: Greenock 
to Truro, and, being unsuccessful in her mission, 
trudged back to London, where she laid her case 
before the Lord Mayor, who paid her railway 
fare back. 

Widat A Goop Wire Tuinxs asovut Ir.—A 
lady, writing to us, expresses the following views 
of dissatisfied wives:—‘ Having read so much 
about domestic difficulty between husbands and 
wives, I thought I would write a few lines on the 
subject. I think those women who are sending 
so many complaints to you about their bad treat- 
ment by their husbands, would do much better if 
they would try to make themselves, by making 
others, happy. I know that men have their fail- 
ings, and it is the duty of a woman to consider 
well her husband’s nature. The moon is, of itself, 
a dark planet ; but when the sun shines full upon 
it, it reflects on the earth a most beautiful light. 
So it is with some men. They are dark, gloomy, 
and morose. But let the wife whom such a man 
loves meet him with a happy countenance and 
sunny smiles and pleasant words, and see how 
quickly he will brighten up, and reflect back upon 
the household a pleasant light. How nicely and 
cheerfully such a light makes the evening pass 
off!” 

Comautnes, sold by Chemists and Perfumers 
2s. 6d and 5s. per bottle. Curley & Co. (Limited) 
London.—See Advertisement, Page 253. 

Messrs. 8. Hodgkinson and Son haye conferred 
a boon onthe ladies by introducing two button 
kid gloves of an excellent quality and fit at the 
comparative low price of 2s, 6d. (See advt.) 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
0 

Her Majesty will, itis expected, remain in the 
Highlands for about five weeks, and will then 
return to Windsor. Prince Leopold, who accom- 
panied her Majesty, is suffering from a sprained 
ankle, and, on leaving Windsor, had to be carried 
from the waggonette to the train. 

We learn from the German papers that a 
young lady recently presented herself at the 
Faculty of Medicine at Munich for examination 
for a licence to practise as a dentist. Being refused, 
she went to Erlangen. The question was here 
referred to the Government, who at once 
authorised the examination, on the ground that it 
was absurd to exclude a person desirous to: submit 
herself to authorised professional tests. of ability 
by reason of hersex. The young lady triumphed 
and ‘is likely,” it is added, “to find immediate 
imitators.” 

Lavy Lussock gave permission to the employés 
in Messrs, Marshall and Snellgroye’s establish- 
ment to spend the Whit-Monday holiday in the 
park belonging to Sir John Lubbock, near Orping- 
ton station. 

Tur Whitsun holidays, we are happy to report, 
have been marked by unusually few cases of. 
drunkenness. 

Tue mountains in the counties of Dublin and 
Wicklow are white with snow, and in Dublin on 
Sunday there was a succession of showers of hail 
and snow, varied by glimpses of warm sunshine. 

Tux Teheran official paper. confirms the news 
that the Shah intends to make a European tour in 
the autumn. His Majesty will start im August for 
St. Petersburg, London, Parss, and Berlin, and 
will return by Vienna, Pesth, and Constantinople. 
It is stated that if this intention be fulfilled, it 
will be the first instance of a Persian Sovereign 
visiting Europe. 

Queen Oxea of Wiirtemburg, when visited by 
the Sultan, worea dress of magenta colour trimmed 
with velvet and white lace, her head-dress being a 
small diadem. On her Majesty returning the 
visit the same afternoon, she wore a green satin 
dress richly trimmed. It is stated that the 
Russian Steam Navigation Company had laid out 
more than 30,000 roubles in fitting up and deco- 
rating the Olga steamer, in which the Queen is 
voyaging and which also serves her as an hotel. 
Her Majesty has slept on board during her stay 
here, and has held her receptions at the Russian 
Embassy. 


A corresponpEnt of the Standard narratesthe 
following particulars of a most daring highway 
robbery, with a view of warning the public of the 
danger to: which they are exposed eyen in the 
crowded thoroughfares of the metropolis :—‘ On 
Friday evening last, at 9.80, as a friend of mine, 


an elderly gentleman, aged 72, was proceeding to 


his home through York-street, Commercial-road, 
E., he was attacked by three men, who rushed out 
from behind a cab, seized him hand and foot,” 
threw him into the cab, which had_ stopped for 
the purpose, and then droye off. Whilst. at the 
bottom of the cab they pressed the poor old gen+ 
tleman’s mouth and throat to prevent him from 
arresting any attention by his screams. They, 
then robbed him of three watches, two chains, 14 
rings, including a diamond cluster ring, £40 in 
notes, 16 sovereigns, and a guinea, cheque-book 
and pocket-book, papers and keys—in fact, every- 
thing he had about him, to the total value of £150. 
He was in the bottom of the cab upwards of half 
an hour, and besought the ruffians not to murder 
him, offering to give them freely all he had with 
him. They coolly informed him he was just the 
man they had been looking for, and well knew he 
had plenty of money. ‘They threw him out of the 
cab on a gravel road in the neighbourhood of 
Stoke Newington, without his hat, and his clothes 
in rags. The old gentleman could not speak for 
some time. through the injury to his mouth and 
throat. He had to walkin the pouring rain to 
his home, a distance of five miles.” 


Tire crowning of the “ Rosiéré” took place at 
Nanterre on Sunday with the usual ceremony. 
The favoured mortal this year is Armandine 
Mancienne, aged 18, a sempstress, light-haired, 
slight, and not particularly well-looking. At half- 
past one a procession was formed at the dwelling 
of the young girl, aud proceeded thence at once to 
the mairie, where the authorities of the commune 
received it, and went on with it to the church. 
There the curé pronounced an address, after which 
a religious service took place, and in the end a 
crown of white flowers was placed on the girl’s 
head by Madame Bazin, who also presented her 
witha handsome dress, andanecklace,earrings, and 
brooch in gold.. The mayor, according to custom, 
also gave her 500fr., and the cortégé then accom- 
panied her back to her own house, 
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LETTER BASKET. 
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LADIES’ CONFIDENCES, 


A. A. H.—Your handwriting shows refinement, sensi- 
bility, and culture. 


May.—The handwriting indicates sn impulsive, frank, 
generous disposition. Tre hair is light brown. 


Kirren says: ‘‘I like your paper very much and am 
a subscriber to it. T heartily wish it the success it 
deserves and will doubtless achieve. You will greatly 
oblige me by favouring me with your opinion regarding 
the following particulars.! 1. Do you consider it pro- 
per for a young lady of sixteen to receive a kiss from a 
married gentleman who is on intimate terms with her 
family? 2. Which is the best manner to receive a com. 
pliment? 3. Does it evince want of breeding on her 
part to show partiality in the company of gentlemen? 
4. Will you tell me the exact colour of the enclosod hair? 
5. And give me your opinion of my handwriting. I 
am sixteen years old. Your answers will extremely 
oblige .” £1. No. Such familiarities should only be 
extended to fathers, brothers, uncles, and your future 
husband. The gentleman is an impudent fellow, 
and a little dignity and display of spirit‘ on your 
part will do him good; he presumes upon the kindness 
of your family. 2. With a slight smile, good. 
humcuredly, but not conceitedly. If very marked,with 
asmile and a slight bow, playfully. 3. Yes; better 
avoided, and he is more likely to evince, somehow or 
other, hispreference for you. 4. Light brown, with 
a golden tintin the sun. 5. Good. jIt is well formed, 
and indicates decision, cultivation, and an even temper. 


Fiora says: ‘‘In reading your interesting magazine 
I find that you are so kind as to give judicious advice, 
so I thought that you would favour me by an answer. 
1. I became acquainted with a‘gentleman several years 
ago when he had occasion to come to our house very 
often. Now I never see him but when I have occasion 
to go to his house on_ business, which is seldom. The 
question I wish to ask is, what is the probable reason 
that he fixes his eyes On mine for a considerable 
time whenIsee him. 2. I suppose it would not be 
right to; ask him: he can mean no harm as he has a 
character to maintain. I like him very much. 3. 
Could you suggest anything to make him speak?’’ 1, 
If he has known you several years and made no advances 
you may consider he is not likely to do so; he may 
have a habit of staring; or he may have discovered 
your penchant; rhaps your face betrays you. We 
have a habit of doubting the honourable intentions of 
men who pay equivocal attentions, even though they 
have ‘* acharacter to maintain.”” Be circumspect and 
very careful. 2. Certainly not. Better think no more 
about him. 3. He will speak of his own accord if he 
wishes to do so; his silence is aiproof to the contrary, 
If {anything will urge him, it will be marked coldness 
on your part. Beyond that we know of no remedy, 
except a galvanic battery applied under the tongue. 


I. F, says:—‘* I come to you for advice. I live in a 
ceitain city. I left there to visit a sister, and when I 
left I was engaged to a young man of high standing. 
Since I have been here I received several very lovin 
letters from him. I answered them. Last Sunday 
received a letter from: him asking me to return a pin, 
and also his letters. He had my photograph, and sent 
it back tome. Thetrouble is, he accused me of writin 
to a young man in the same place where he is, of whi 
I never thought. Now please advise me what to do, as 
I am nearly distracted. I love the young man with all 
my heart, and when I was with him the love was returned. 
Is my penmanship passable?’’ The constant surprise 
to us is that in the deepest agonies of lovers who haye— 


‘* Parted in hate, 
Whose mining depths so intervene 
That they can meet no more 
The broken-hearted,’”’ 


this business of how the writing looks impertinently 
comesin! Well, it does not look well; nor does the 
*case. Thereis no course open to you but to tell the 
truth in consistency with your own self-respect, and if 
he will not believe you, let him gn. You could not be 
happy with one who has not full confidence in you. 
Probably there is something more than this story woich 
forms the real reason for his conduct, 


Avrian §. says :—‘*‘I want to ask your advice on a 
very important matter, which has made me very un- 
happy for some time past. I am an orphan, or at least I 
suppose 80, for I am living with my uncle, and I do not 
know whether my parents arelivingornot. Ihave lived 
with my uncle for a great many years, as long as I can 
remember, and only lately I discovered that he wes not 
my father ; and now, when I have asked my relation 
about it, he says that he will tell me all when I am 
twenty-one. Now this isa long time to wait, for I am 
only seventeen, and I have all along passed under the 
name of my uncle. What would you advise me to do? 
Shall I still continue to be known under my uncle’s 
name, or shall I hereafter give my rightrul name, which, 
I think, is a great deal better name than the one that I 
now 0 by. Wat shall I do?’ Your position 1s 
peculiar, and in some respects trying; but it would have 
been worse if you had been without uny relative or home. 
The fair presumption is, that one who has been as @ 
tather to you has a real interest in you, and has some 
good reason for his silence, You will do well to b® 
patient xud wait, and as a part of that patience, take No 
step in the mean time regarding your name. 


A German READER says: I came to this country ten 
years and a half ago, and acquired as general a know. 
ledge of the English language as you can find by most 
of the Germans in this country, although I had no idea 
whatever of it before the time above stated; but the 
trouble with me is, I find it very difficult te pronounce 
certain words, and do not speak as fluently as I wish I 
could, which, I believe, may be accounted for, that my 
pronounciation is very hard. Now, Mr. Editor, can you 
give me any advice how toremove this obstacle? Ihave 
read the Lady’s Own ever since I understood howto read 
English, and can say I have gained a great deal by 
reading it. How is my writing?” Your writing is very 
lair, and your composition very good in the circum- 
stances. Go on, observing how educated persons speak, 
and reading the Lady’s Own, No well-bred Englishman 
expects a German gentleman to speak like anative. AS 
a general thing, your people master our tongue much 
better than we do yours, and a little foreign accent is a 
great charm to a man who talks good sense, as we pre- 
sume you do, 
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M.S. says: “Having been informed by a friend that, 
when escorting a young lady, I was guilty of aninfringe- 
ment of the rules of etiquette, for allowing her to retain 
the side nearest the kerbstone, which side happened to 
be to the right of myself, I concluded to refer the matter 
to you, asking whether or no there was any offence or 
violation on my part of said rules. Would also ask 
whether, to comply strictly with the manners of good- 
breeding, it is necessary to always keep the lady on the 
right-hand side, or, no matter how often one crosses to 
the opposite side of the street, give the lady the inside 
position??? The rule is to give the lady theinside. In 
frequent crossings, it might be quite proper to ignore it. 
The pedant observes much which the scholar does not. 
The martinetis particular where the officer is not. A 
gentleman feels when he should respect the rule. So 
does a lady, and where there is obvious good feeling, no 
one is offended. 

E.W.H. says: ‘‘In a late number of the Lady’s Own, 
I notice that a correspondent inquires for a remedy to 
restore his hair to its youthful colour. Many years ago, 
General Twiggs, ofthe United States Army, discovered 
a mixture, or compound, which will restore hair to its 
original colour. It is not a dye, but simply a restorative 
of the colour of the hair in one’s youth before age or 
trouble has frosted it. General Twiggs experienced its 
beneficial effects, and published it. I have usedit, and 
seen it used, and can certify to its efficacy. Subjoined 
is the recipe: Lac. Sulphuris, one drachm; Pulv, Acet. 
Plumbi, two drachms; Aq. Rosa, four drachms; Glyce- 
rine, one and a half drachms; Bay rum, four drachms; 
Tinct. Curcuma, two drachms. Procure this at any 
druggist’s and before using it, add the same quantity of 
water to the originial, shake well, and apply with sponge 
twice a day.”’ 


CHARADES, &c. 
The drums are loudly beating and the troops are in 


array, 

The Bree and his aides-de-camp are on the ground 
to-day; 

My first is waving sword in hand, and many a French. 
man’s eye 

Marks cavalry, artillery, and infantry march by. 


Thescene is changed ;—the windis strong, the thunders 
loudly roar, 

Vast manage of white foam are dashed on many a rugged 
shore; 

My second, lashed to fury, swells high with the tempest’s 


ire , 
While the dark wastes are just revealed by the blue 
lightning’s fire. 


And yet again the scene is changed ;—we pass to earlier 
years ; 

My whole a gloomy prison house of former time appears ; 

A thing of old, not koown to this, but to an elder age, 

Told of but in the novelist’s or the historian’s page, 


ConunDruMs. 


1. Spell an interrogation in one letter. 

2. When is a bill not a bill? 

3. When is a straight field not a straight field? 

4. What letter is that which is invisible but is never 
out of sight? 

5 Why is altar of roses never moved without orders ? 

6. If the Greeks had pushed Pan into the bay of Sala- 
mis, what would he haye been like when he came out ? 
_ 7 What is that which occurs once in » minute, twice 
in a moment, and not once in a hundred years ? 


ANSWERS. 
1, XL.lent (Excellent). 
2. When it is crossed. 
3. Because it often changes its notes. 
4 ree eaee he knows how to stretch his bill. 


6. The weekly news. 
7. A sheep pen. 


OYAL ADELPHI THEATRE.—Provrietor 

B. Webster; Managers, B. Webster, F. B, Chat- 

terton. Every Evening, at 7, JUST LIKE ROGER. 

At 7.45, HILDA, THE MISER’S DAUGHTER. 

Messrs, J. Fernandez, Brittain Wright, A. C. Lilly, C. 

H. Stephenson, H. Cooper, F. Stainforth and W. 
M'Intyre. Conclude with THE IRISH TUTOR. 


OYAL LYCEUM THEATRE. — Lessee 


and Manager, Mr. H. L. Bateman. Every Even- 
ing at 4%, BAMBOOZLING. Mr. C. Warner. At 8, 
LEAH. Miss Bateman, Miss Virginia Francis : Messrs. 


Ryder, Addison, Warner, Irish, &c. To conclude with. 


A PLEASANT NEIGHBOUR. Mr. Irish, Mrs. Egan. 


OYAL PRINCESS’S THEATRE.—Lessee 
B. Webster: Managers, B. Webster and F. B. 
Chatterton. Every Evening, at 7, ONE TOO MANY. 
At 7.45, HAUNTED HOUSES. Messrs. J, C. Cowper, 
Billington, Clarke, Calhaem, Seyton, Johnstone, Travers, 


Cullen, Russell, Misses R. Leclercq, Huds S 
sy es a cae q, Hudspeth SAIR EY 


peers ea 

OYAL STRAND THEATRE.—Sole Lessee 

and Manageress, Mrs, Swanborough.—Every even. 

ing at 7.30, TO PARENTS AND GUARDIANS. Mr. 

John S. Clarke; Messrs. Crouch, Turner, &c. : Mesdames 

E, Chambers, F. Uughes, &c. After which, AMONG 

THE BREAKERS. Mr. J. 8.Clarke. AndTHE LAST 
OF THK BARONS- 


RINCE OF WALE’S ROYAL THEATRE, 

Lessee and Manager, Miss Marie Wilton (Mrs. 
Bancroft).—Every Evening, at 8, MONEY. Messrs, 
Hare, Coghlan, F. Dewar, Archer, Collette, Glover, Dyas, 
Herbert, Denison, Campbell, Franks, Newton, Robinson, 
Rivers, Cadogan, Hancroft, aud G, Honey: Mesdames 
Leigh Murray, Fanny Brough, Marie Wilton. 


Sits SSPE a SE ee = Fe ee 

G AIETY THEATRE, STRAND.—Lessee and 
x Manager, Mr. John Hollingshead.—Everg Evening, 

at 7, VIRGINIAN MUMMY. 8, NIGHT AND MORN. 

ING. Mr. Boucicault, Miss Lydia Foote. 9, COLLEEN 

BAWN, Mr. and Mrs. Boucicault, Miss Fo te, Messrs, 

eect leson, Jackson, Rignold, Temple, Mrs. Billing. 
nm, 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE GIFTS 


CONTAINED IN THB 
MONTHLY PART OF THE 
“LADY’S OWN PAPER” for June. 


COLOURED FASHION PLATE. 

Ist. Ficure.—A plain dress of rich black silk, with 
an open body ; lace shawl; a black chenille net,and black 
bow on the hair. 

2np Ficorg.—A robe of rich blue silx, with a muslin 
flouncs ; book muslin polonaise and blue corselet, edged 
with narrow frills. 

3rp Fraure.—Robe of mauve faille with two flounces 
headed by rouches on the skirt polonaise with a low 
body ; muslin, edged with a rouche across the bosom. 

4TH Ficure.—Dress of green faille, with a square 
jacket bodice and a habit shirt. 


A PAIR OF SLEEVES IN GREEK 
EMBROIDERY. 
(The design given away on a sgparate sheet.) 


This beautiful design is to be worked as follows :— 
Procure at an artist’s colourman a sheet uf red transfer 
paper and an H drawing pencil of the best quality, and 
Some drawing pins. Take sufficient nainsook for the 
sleeves, Lay it on a board or table that yon do not 
mind pricking. On the nainsook lay the transfer paper, 
face downwards, on this our design. Fix the whole with 
drawing pins at the corners. ‘race over with the 
pencil, The design will remain on the nainsook. ‘Tack 
the nainsook on toile cirés, Then ran the outline of the 
design with embroidery cotton. Work the guipure 
with cotton or lisle thread in batton-hole stitch. Trace 
the outline with lisle thread a little coarser. Remove 
the work from the toile cirée and cut away the muslin 
behind the guipure bars. 

Although these directions may seem tedious to read 
they will in practice be found very facile, and the red 
paper and pencil (worth 2d. and 6d.) will serve for an 
almost endless number of similar designs which we 
purpose issuing. 

An easier way to trace it is as follows: Tack the nain- 
sook on toile cirée, one sleeve at a time, with the design, 
as we give it, at thetop. Run the outline with coarse 
embroidery cotton, and tear away the paper. 


COLOURED BERLIN PATTERN 


For a hearthrug or occasional mat, according to the 
size of the canvas; when worked line it with linen and 
penis with a black Thibet fringe. Ground with black 
wool, 


NOW READY, PRICE 9p. 
FOUR HUNDRED AND EIGHTY- 
ONE QUESTIONS 


CAREFULLY SELECTED FROM THE 


HISTORY OF FRANCE, 


CALCULATED TO GIVE 
YOUNG PERSONS CLEAR IDEAS 
OF THE 
LEADING EVENTS, INSTITUTIONS, AND POLITICAL 
CHANGES THAT HAVE TaKEN PLACE IN 


THE GOVERNMENT OF THAT COUNTRY 
BY E. M. LINDARS. 


London: Published at the Office of the Lady’s 
Own Paper, 2 and 3, Shoe-lane, H.C. 
Specimen Copy post-free to Schools upon receipt 
of Hight Stamps. 


SMITH’S 
OUNTAIN HERB PILLS, 


A Scientific Medicinal Preparation, peculiarly 
adapted to the requirements of nature. 


SMITHS 
OUNTAIN HERB PILLS 
are the best family medicine extant, and will be 
found invalouble to all suffering from the following 
disorders :— 


Ague Dysentery Lumbago 

Asthma Erysipelas Rheumatism 
BiliousComplaints Fevers Scrofula, or King’s 
Blotches Fits Evil 

Bowel Complaints |Gout Sore Throats 
Colics Headache Tumours 
Constipation Indigestion Ulcers ¢ 
Consumption Inflammation Worms of all kinds 
Debility Jaundice Weakness from 
Dropsy Liver Cowplaints| whatever cause 


These pills are solu in boxes with full directions at 

1s. 14d. each, and are prepar:d only by 
C. SMITH, at his Medical Dispensatory, 
1273, WATERLOO ROAD, LONDON. . 
Sold by most Chemists and Patent Medicine Dealers in 
Great Britain and Ireland. a op 

CAUTION.—In consequence of numerous imitations, 
the Froprietor feels it necessary to caution the public 
against purchasing any boxes which do not bear his name 
and address in full. 


Post free, Six Stamps, 


‘JEALTH AND 1TS ATTAINMENT. 
ADDRESSED TO INVALIDS 

Suffering from Consumption, Indigestion, Depression of 
Spirits, Confusion, Blushing, Groundiess Fears, Liver 
and Stomach Ailments: with simple means for the 
permanent removal thereof, 

C. HARRISON, 11, Charlotte-street, Bloomsbury, 

London, E.C, 


Guo 28:—-SPANISH KID, 
_unequalled for fit and durability, newly introduce, 
to this country by SAML, HODGKINSON & SON, 4, 
Threadneedle-street, London.—Ladies’ two-button 
Gentlemen’s, one-button 2s. 6d, per pair, A sample 
pair any Colour for 31 stamps. 
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ENS! PENS! PENS! 
Try H: L. MORGAN’S BANK of ENGLAND 
PENS, same used in the Bank of England. One Pen 
warrented to lasta month. To behadof all Stationers 
orofH.L. Morgan, 43, Allen’s-buildings, Leonard-street, 
Finsbury- 


| (peer PERSIAN BALM 
QUICKLY PREVENTS 
THE HAIR FROM FALLING OFF, 
OR LOSING ITS BEAUTY, AND 
RESTORES GREY HAIR TO ITS NATORAL 
COLOUR 
WITHOUT STAINING THE SKIN. 
Sold by the Proprietor, 
JOHN LEE, Chemist, Yarmouth, and most 
chemists. 
21s., 10s. 6d., 5s. 6d. 
See Beeton’s All About Everything, 1871, p. 264. 


THE LADY’S 


4 he LADIES.— The Shrewsbury Water- 

proof TWEED CLOAKS, SKIRTS, and JACKETS, 
in every variety of shape or colour, are supplied by the 
original makers, E. W. and W. PHILLIPS, 37, High- 
street, Shrewsbury. Patterns and prices post free. 


YE! DYE!! DYE!!! Any one can use 
them. A sixpenny bottle of Magenta or Violet 
will dye 20 yards of Ribbon in ten minutes. Ask for 


JUDSON’S SIMPLE DYES, 


Magenta Green Canary Purple Mauve 
Orange Cerise Blue Violet Crimson 
Black Pink Scarlet Brown Lavender 


Price Sixpence per bottle. 

These Dyes will be found useful for Dyeing articles of 
Woollen or Silk manufacture; also Feathers, Fibres, 
Grasses, Seaweed, Ivory, Bone, Wood, Willow Shavings, 
Paper; for tinting Photographs, ard for Illumating. 
May be had of Chemists. 


ee 


BALL ROOM 


CANDLES. 


For Brilliant Light “THE OZOKERIT.” 
For withstanding Draught “THE AERATED.” 
For Elegance “THE LADIES’ BOUDOIR,” 

or “WHITE DOUBLE OABLE.” 


J. C. & J. FIELD, Patentees and Sole Manufacturers. 
Sold Everywhere. 
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RPHAN WORKING SCHOOL, Haverstock 
hill.—In consequence of the many vacancies in 

the School the Committee have resolved to ADMIT 
FORTY CHILDREN at the ensuing JULY ELECTION. 
Although the state of the funds does not justify them in 
admitting so large a number,they rely upon the generous 
support of the public to meet the increased expenditure, 
Children are eligible between seven and eleven from 
any part of the kingdom. Applications should be made 
at once for the necessary forms to fill up. 

JOHN KEMP WELCH, Treasurer. 

JOSEPH SOUL, Secretary. 

Offices, 73, Cheapside, E,C. 

Contributions will be thankfully received. Life 
governors, £10 10s. and upwards; life subscriber, £5 5s. ; 
annual governor, 21s. and upwards; annual subscriber, 
10s. 6d. A Donation of £26 5s. from the Worshipful 
Company of Merchant Taylors is gratefully acknow- 


ledged. 
Me: ROLA’S PUPILS PERFORM 
on the last Friday of this month, 3lst May, 
at his Academy, 25, Manchester-street, W., from 3 to 5 
reserved seats, with full particulars, for one stamp), to 
demonstrate thit what learners, under the average of 
abilities, have accomplished on Rola’s improved Art for 
Teaching the Piano, but above allin so short a time or 
as little trouble to teachers, or, as Lady Grant says, 
‘saving money, time, and temper,” can never be realised 
so well, or approaching to it, by the most gifted even, on 
the exploded method of the present instruction books, 
yet, strange to say, they are still used in presence of these 
facts, and as if there was nothing better ! ‘* In 25 minutes 
the boy, to the amazement of my family,” writes the 
Chaplain-Genera] to the Forces, ‘‘was able to name 
every note extended to seven ledger lines above or below 
the treble or bass stave (and a child, after three lessons 
only on the value of notes, surpassed her sister in that 
knowledge and counting, who has been six years under 
the best masters’ tuition). I look on the drift of Mr. 
Rola’s whole scheme and what he has already achieved 
as the commencement of one of the most useful 
revolutions which, in music at least, the world has 
witnessed.” In two parts, 5s. each, or 8s. the two; 
po:t free, if from the Author, 22, Leinster-square, 
Bayswater, W. 


HOUSE FURNISHING. 
WM. WAINE 


IS NOW SHOWING 


CARPETS. 
CARPETS. 
CARPHIS. | 


THE BEST 
VALUE 


GUARANTEED 


EVER OFFERED. 


_ £30,000 worth of Furniture, Carpets, Bedsteads, 


Bedding, Upholstery, &c., 


Suitable for any class of house, at prices never before offered. All goods warranted, packed, 
and delivered free to any railway station 


131 to 139; NEWINGTON BUTTS, 


Garden, Croquet, and Archery Marquees and Tents, 


OF SUPERIOR STYLE 


CAN BE SEEN ERECTED AT 


AND 


M A K £, 


2, DUKE STREET. LONDON BRIDGE. 


THE PATENT UMBRELLA TENT. 


Benjamin Edgington, M 


BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT TO HER MAJESTY 
THE QUEEN, H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, 


AND 


HIS MAJESTY THE KING OF; THE NETHERLANDS. 
A Price List on Application, 


A f 


nS oot 


a a 
ine 2 ry 
Li 


2, 


arquee and Tent Maker, 


DUKE STREET, 
LONDON BRIDGE, 


Opposite the Railway Station. 


NO OTHER ESTABLISHMENT, 
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em 
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TRY 


MOLE’S PATENT INDESTRUCTIBLE 
BOOTS, 

FOR DURABILiTY, COMFORT, § FASHION 

SAME PRICE AS ORDINARY BOOTS, 5 


And possess the following IMPORTANT ADVAN- 
TAGES :— : 

1. DURABILITY—Ilasting considerably longer (the 
tread being kept on the ball or centre of the foot), while 
costing no more than ordinary Boots. 

2,. APPEARANCE—The tread being equalised, the 

Boot is preserved in shape till worn out. 
_ 8. C MFORT—By Keeping the Boot thus upright and 
in shape, the miserable feeling inseparable from Boots 
worn on one side (and which is a fruitful cause of corns 
aad bunions) is wholly avoided. 

4, SIMPLICITY—A child can understand and apply 
this invention. ; 

See TrstimoniaLs with instructions for self-measure- 
ment, post free on application, The Trade supplied with 
Soles and Heels. 

Wholesale—Mo.n’s Patent Boot Company, LIMITED. 


CHARLES MOLE, Manager. 
Chief Depot—4 and 5, Tottenham Court 
Road, London. 


Agents required in unrepresented districts. 


AIR! HAIR! HAIR! The New 
\ BEATRICE PLAITED CHIGNON, made in all 
shades to match human hair. Sent in sealed packet, 
post free to any part of England, for 60 stamps. Enclose 
pattern. These headdresses cannot be distinguished 
from human hair at six times the price. Address W. 
Br aed Hair Manufacturer, 121, King’s Cross-road, 
ondon, 


Poeecs 

pass POWDER 

HAS BEEN AWARDED 

pwo GOLD MEDALS 

OR its SUPERORITY over all others, 


yy ee BREAD, Pastry, Puppines,&c, 
[tout and WHOLESOME. 

SoLp in 1d, and 2d, PACKETS. 

oA LEO 6d. and 1s. PATENT BOXES, 


SKIN DISEASES, 
AKHURST’S GOLDEN LOTION 


Positively Cures SCURVY, RINGWORM, ITCH. RED- 
NESS,PIMPLES, BLOTCHES, ERUPTIONS, ECZEMA, 
and every form of skin disease with abzolute and unfail- 
ing certainty. It is not poisonous or in the slightest 
degree injurious to the ilair or Skin. Testimonials and 
Directions accompany each bottle. 2s. 9d. and 4s, @d. 
per Bottle, large size 11s. Of Chemists EVERYWHERE; 
or direct from the Proprietors, W. E. AKHURST and 
CO., Manufacturing Chemists and Merchants, 8, Lamb’s 
Conduit-street, London, W.C. 


LEFT OFF CLOTHES. 


MRS. EMANUEL, 
3; TACHBROOK STREET, BELGRAVE 
ROAD, PIMLICO, S.W. 
h RS. B. is the largest buyer in the trade 
for all kinds 6f ladies and gentlemen’s wearing 
apparel, comprising silks, satins, velvets, court and 
other dresses ; gents uniforms; old point laces, trinkets, 
old china, or avy miscellaneous property. All parcels 
sent from town and country SHALL RECEIVE IMME. 
DIATE ATTENTION. P.O.O. sent by return of post. 
Ladies waited upon at their own residence, at any time 
or distance. 
N,B.—Mrs. E. has_always a large QUANTITY OF 
THE ABOVE ON HAND. 


BEST FOOD FOR INFANTS 


‘© Resembling mother’s milk as closely as possible.” — 
Dr. H. BarxeER on Right Foods. «the infant Prince 
thrives upon it as a Prince should.’”—Social Science 
Review. “Highly nourishing and easily digested.’”’— 
Dr, Hassan. 

No boiling or straining required. 
Tins, ls., 2s., 5s., and 10s. 
Prepared by SAVORY and MOORE, New Bond-street, 
London. 
Procurable of allchemists and Italian Warehousemen. 


rxQ WHOLESALE & RETAIL MILLINERS 

DRESSMAKERS, AND OTHERS. Money ad- 
vanced on Debts to collect. Arrangements and Compo 
sitions with Creditors effected. Balance Sheets and 
Accounts prepared. To Debtors in difficulties. Persons 
wishing to make a composition or arrangement with 
their Creditors, are invited to apply to the undersigned 
who has had much experience. Strictest confidence. 
Charge moderate. Consultation Free. JOHN CaRRALL, 
Public Accountant, 166, Fenchurch-street, London, E.C. 


Ladies’ Enamelled Kid Boots. 


Various Designs. Beautifully Made. 
Elastic or Button 2is., Calf Kid 16s, 6d., Soft House 
Boots 5s, 61,, Coutit Slippers 3s. 6d. Illustrated Cata- 
logues post free, with particulars of convenient arrange- 

ments for country residents. 


TROMAS D. MARSHALL, 
192, OXFORD STREET, W. 


BURN THE “STAR” NIGHT LIGHTS, 


S| ECONOMY IN CRAPE MOURNING. 
j ONE FOLD of KAY & RICHARDSON’S 
és NEW PATENT ALBERT CRAPE . 
a] IS AS THICK as TWO FOLDS of the old make. 


Sh PAM SF 


nag é rrp 


THE HOUSEKEEPER’S FRIEND. 


BeARe NS). SP] O2hs12S- He. 


By Her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent. 


This Polish is strongly recommended to the public as being the best ever yet manufactured for 
effectvally cleaning and polishing Plate and Glass of every description, no matter how greasy, 
from deposits of gas, &c., &e. 

By the use of this Paste 75 per cent. of labour, time, and expense will be saved, and it produces 
a far clearer appearance than other articles in use. 


Sold in Tin Boxes at 6d. and 1s., wholesale and retail, at the Manufactory of 


H. YARROW, i, Brougham Road, Queen’s Road, Daiston, London, E. 
BREIDENBACH’S 
WOOD VIOLET 


D . Fragrant as the Flower.” 1s. 6d. and 2s, 6d. 

WOOD VIOLET COMPLEXION POWDER. © 2s, 6d, 

WOOD VIOLET PHILOCOMBE. 1s. 6d., 2s. 6d., 5s. 

DELICATE SCENTS. LABLAB. QUES. ROCK ROSE. 

AMANDINE, for CHAPPED HANDS. ‘1s. 6., 2s. 6d. 

POUDRE A’ VELOURS. No.1. Pure White. No. 2. Rosee. No. 3. A 
deeper shade. This Powder is the finest FACE POWDER extant. It is 
innocent in use, natural in shade, and superior to any skin or Complexion 
Powder yet known. 2s. 6d,; post free, 32 stamps, 


ARINE softens, restores, aad strengthens the HAIR. . 

KATY DOR beautifies the COMPLEXION, prevents freckles and eruptions. 
ODONTO imparts a pearly whiteness to the TEETH, aid is fragrant to the breath.” 
Sold everywhere, ONE SHILLING each. 


BREIDENBACH and Co., 1573, NEW BOND STREET, W. 


#22 MAGASS 


AMPTON'’S PILL OF HEALTH, | TO ALL IN DEBT & DIFFICULTIES. 


This excellent Family Medicine is the most _effec- = THE NEW LAW FOR DEBTORS: 

tive remedy for indigestion,bilious and liver complaints, ; it R. MARCHANT, of 46, HATTON 
sick headache, loss of appetite, drowsiness, giddiness, iV _ GARDEN, obtains for Embarrassed Debtors (in 
spasms, and all disorders of the stomach and bowels, or, | -Te@wn or Country 
wen an serps aperient is required, nothing can be IMMEDIATE PROTECTION OF PROPERTY 

etter adapted. : from County Court and other pr i 

For FEMALES these Pills are truly excellent, removing ENTIRE R ELE NL ORTEHOLE eine sone 
all obstructions, the distressing headache so prevalent | under the new Act, without imprisonment,fbankruptey 
with the sex, depression of spirits, dulness 01 sight, | publicity, or suspension of business. Charges very 
neryous affections, blotches, pimples, and sallowness of | moderate, payable-by instalments. 
the skin, and give a healthy bloom to the complexion. ONSULTATION FREE. Offices, 46, HATTON-GARDEN. 
- Sold by medicine yendors, price 1s, 13d, and 2s. 9d. per N.B.-+Myr, Marchant may be consulted in the evening 
box. at his private residence, 22, Doughty-street, Mecklen- 

mon buh-square, 


FRENCH GOODS. TO PERSONS IN DEBT. 


RUFFLES, 2s., 3s. 9d., 7s. 6d. per bottle. Me: MARSHALL, of 12, HATTON- 
T omatoes, Green Peas, Mixed Vegetables, Ragouts, GARDEN, Established 1830, 

Cocks Combs, ‘‘ Paté de foie Gras,’ and kind of obtains for Embarrassed Debtors 

Comestibles. Crystallized Fruits 2s. a pound. Finest (in town or country) 

Imperial Plums, Muscatels, also every description of AN ENTIRE RELEASE FROM ALL DEBTS, 

Hermetically Fruits. withous bankruptcy, publicity, or suspension of business 


PRICE LIST FREE AND CARRIAGE PAID ON Charges yery moderate, payable by instalments. 
= ALL ORDERS ‘ CONSULTATION FREE, 


Rutherford and Co., BRITISH COLLEGE OF HEALTH, 


33, WIGMORE STREET, CAVENDISH EUS ON, RB O.A DD, 
SQUARE, W. LONDON. 


THE HOSPITAL FOR WOMEN, Messrs. MORISON 
; LE HEREBY inform the public that they have no 


SOHO SQUARE. h : 
The ab 4 SQ = en connection with a medicine having for its trade 
of e above Hospital was the first ever established in | mark ‘*~ Lion,” in imitation of the Lion which has for 
this a any other country for the treatment of those | many years been in front of the British College of Health, 
pers aie ata wealth, nor character can | which was raised by a penny subscription in honour of 
, : epee Morison ygeist. 

The Committee invite the benevolent to aid them in eee perpen the dice ie Morison’s medicines are the 
extending the usefulness of this important Cnarity. | words ‘*MORISON’S UNIVERSAL MEDICINES,” 
All the wards f fa ee but one, which is closed | yygravep oN THE GOVERNMENT Stamp in WHITE letters 
through Wan eee ee on a red ground, to counterfeit which is felony. 

Bankers—Messrs. Barclay, Bevan, and Oo.; Messrs. January, 1872. Signed, MORISON & CO 


Ransom, Bouverie, and Co. 
| INFANT LIFE, 


HENRY B, INGRAM, Secretary. 
There is no doubt that the 


Registrar-General’s reports and 


PURE AERATED WATERS. 


EL ’ Statistics relating to mortality 
THI LIS S | amongst infants, would show a 
RU WWATERS | very marked improvement if one 


a of the simplest domestic aids to 
the nursery, in the shape of 


¢\a/MRS. JOHNSON’S AMERT, 
| CAN SOOTHING SYRUP 


were used universally. It is 
perfectly free from any narcotic, 
and no child refuses its appli- 


SODA, POTASS, 
SELTZER, LEMONADE, 
LITHIA, 

AND FOR GOouT, } 
LITHIA AND POTASS. | 


Corxs Branpep “R, Ellis and Son, Ruthin,” and sc 
every label bears their trade-mark. Sold everywhere, & cation to the gums. 
and Wholesale of R. Exxzrs and Son, Ruthin, North None genuine without the name of BARCLAY and 
Wales. London Agents: W. Lzst and Sons, Hen- | SONS, Farring jon Street, is onthestamp. Sold bygall 
rictta-street, Cavendish-square. chemists at 2s, 9d, a bottle. 


‘£24 
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THE BEST AND CHEAPEST TEAS 
IN ENGLAND ARE TO BE OBTAINED OF 


PHILLIPS & €0., TEA MERCHANTS, 


8, KING WILLIAM STREET, CITY, LONDON, E.C. 
TRONG TO FINE BLACK TEA, ls. 4d., 1s. 6d., 2s. VERY FINE RICH BLACK THA, 23. 6d 


A Price Current Free, Sugars at- Market Prices. 


>HILLIPS and CO. send all Goods CARRIAGE FREE, by their own Vans, within Eight Miles of No. 8, King 
swilha-pieee Cie: noel aie Teas, Coffees, and Spices Carriage Free to any Railway Station or Market Town in 
England if to the value of Forty Shillings’or upwards.—PHILLIPS and CO. have no Agents. 


RHEUMATISM, SCIATICA, NEURALGIA, WEAKNESS OF THE CHEST, 
THE SPINE, THE ABDOMEN, ETC. 


DR. DURANDS MEDICATED FLANNEL. 


Report (91) of Dr, Bonneyie, the eminent Belgian Physician. 


“T hereby certify that I have fully proved the efficacy of Dr. Durand’s Health Flannel in cases of 
Rheumatism, Sciatica, Neuralgia, Pleurodyne, Lumbago, &c., and I confidently recommend it both. as 
a preservative against, and curative of, these maladies.” . = 

Abdominal Belt (Lady’s), 35s. each. Waist Belt (either sex), 35s. each. 


See Medical Reports previously published ; also Testimonials from Sir John Hesketh Lethbridge, 
Dr. Doudney, the Rev. G. Kemp, the Rev. C. Otway, &c., Ke. 


Sold, from 8s. per yard, and made up into every kind of under-garment by Messrs, MARTIN, 
27, Coleman-street, E.C.—Catalogues free. 


RIMMEL’S CHOICE PERFUMERY AND ELEGANT NOVELTIES. 


THLANG-IHLANG, VANDA, HENNA, JOCKEY CLUB, VIOLET, TEA, COFFEE, and other 
sweet perfumes, from 23. 6d.; three in a pretty box for 7s. ; 

RIVMEL’S LIMEJUICE and GLYCERINE, the best preparation forthe hair, 1s, 6d.,2s.6d. & 5s. 

RI\MMEL’S GLYCERINE SOAP, 6d. and is. Pellucid do. 1s. : 

RIWMEL’S far-famed TOILET VINEGAR, ls., 2s.6d., and 5s, Violet Water, 3s. 6d. Toilet 
Water, 2s. 6d. and 6s. . : 

R{MMEL’S AQUADENTINE, for whitening the Teeth and sweetening the Breath, 2s. 6d. 2 

R(MMEL’S PHOTOCHROME, a new Pommade for Restoring Grey Hair and Beard te their 
original Colour, through the agency of ligt, 3s. 6d. : . 3 

R°MMEL’S VELVETINE, a refined Toilet Powder, imparting to the skin a dazzling whiteness 
1s. 6d., with Puff 2s, 6d. . 

FANCY. CRACKERS, for Balls and Parties. Rosewater, 2s.; Costume, 3s. 6d,; Oracular, 3s. 6d. ; 
Floral, 5s. 6d.; Fan, 5s. 64.; New Lottery, 4s. per dozen, 

SURPRISE BOUQUET FANS, Violets, 2s. 6d.; Rose Buds, 3s, 6d.; Grouped Flowers, 6s, 6d. 

EASTER EGGS, for Presents, from 1s, to £1 1s. 


EUGENE RIMMEL, 
PERFUMER TO H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES, 


96, Strand; 128, Regent-street; and 24, Cornhill, London, 76, King’s-road, 
17, Boulevard des Brighton, Italiens, Paris. 


TAMAR INDIEN. 


A Laxative, Refreshing, and Medicated Fruit Lozenge, the Immediate 


Relief and Specific Cure of 
CONSTIPATION, HEADACHE, INDIGESTION, BILE, HAIMORRBHOIDS, &c. 


‘* Tamar” (unlike Pills and the usual Purgatives) is agreeable to take, and never produces 
irritation. 


PREPARED AND SOLD BY E. GRILLON, 122, LONDON WALL, E.C. 


May be had also of Messrs. Barciay and Sons and all Chemists. 
Price 2s. 6d. per box. Government stamped. 


MARTIN AND 60S 
INTERNATIONAL DISINFECTANT, 


The following are its peculiarly favourable Qualities and Uses :— 


It Destroys all Infection. Adapted for, and retains its properties in any climate. 

It has no poisonous qualities, but has a pleasant and refreshing odour. 

It is highly recommended for Disinfecting Sick Rooms in cases of TypHus FRyER, CHouERA, SMALL-PoOx, and all 
contagious diseases. ; ae 

For Disinfecting Linen, Bedding, &c., it will be found invaluable, especially as it does not in any way stain or 
leave marks, which many other disinfectants now used do. 

Farmers, Cattle Dealers, Livery Stablekeepers, Dairymen, &c., will tind Martin and Company’s INTERNATIONAL 
DISINFECTANT an invaluable and efficient remedy; and certain preventive in many cases of the most serious 
disease in Cattle, and also in the Stable, Cow-sheds, Doz-kennel, or Poultry-yard. 

It being within the reach of all classes in price (one quality only being made), it is confidently recommended 
as one of the best Disinfectants ever introduced to the public. 

NOTICE.—Martin and Thomas’ Disinfecting Powder is sold in Packets at 2d. and 3d., and in Tins at 4d., 6d., 
and 1s., by Chemists, Grocers, Oilmen, &c., and in large quantities, by special arrangement, at reduced prices by 


he Manufacturers, 
is MARTIN AND CO, 


WHOLESALE IMPORT AND EXPORT MERCHANTS, 
388, St. Mary Axes, Lonnon, F.C, 


HODGE SOZODONTA.—(Entered at Stationers’ Hall.)—The only immediate and infallible 

Cure tor TOOTHACHE, HEADACHE, and NEURALGIA. (Without touching the tooth.) This wonderful 
®pecific, until recently unknown in Europe, has proved itself to be the only instantaneous cure in ail cases con- 
nected with the facial nerves. The process is very simple, viz., drawing up the nostrils a few drops of the essence, 
pel: without causing the slightest pain or inconvenience to the patient, and, in case of TOOTHACHE, withont even 
Ro the tooth. The Proprietor having received numerous testimonials as to its efficacy has been induced to 
on id Same before the public, feeling assured that one trial will convince the most sceptical as to its gennine- 
nccOnLEE, ce roprietor has received a certificate from a physician that the rationale of his treatment is quite in 
all Chemist With Anatomical and Physiological facts. Sold in Bottles from 1s, 14d. each, per post 1s, 3d. Sold by 

Sand Medicine Vendors, London Depot, 4, Featherstone-buildings, Holborn. 


OLOURED SCRAPS for FOLDING 

SCREENS and SCRAP BOOKS.—Immenge stock, 

1,500 different sheets or sets to choose from. Abbreviated 

list post free. Coloured scraps for children, a set of 100 

different subjects, post free for 2s. 1d, in stamps.—JOHN 
JERRARD, 172, Fleet-street, London. 


R. PARIS’S NERVOUS RESTORA- 
TIVE LOZENGES, for imparting tone and 
energy to the nervous system. ‘Pleasant to the taste, 
and possessing highly reanimating properties, they will 
be found an invaluable remedy. in all cases of debility, 
nervousness, depression of spirits, trembling of the 
limbs, palpitation of the heart, &c., restoring health, 
strength, and vigour in-2 few weeks.—Sold-in boxes at 
4s. 6d,, 15s., and 32%.; by port 43. 814.,153 4d., and 353., 
by E, Clever, 63, Oxtord-street, London; and Westma- 
cott, 17, Market-street, Manchester. 


R. FRESCO, SURGEON-DENTIST, 
Diploma 1843, Certified by the Senior Surgeon, 
of Guy’s Hospital, &c., &c., President of the Koyal 
College of Surgeons, England, and by many other 
eminent medical men. 
PAINLESS DENTISTRY GUARANTEED. Protoxide 
of Nitrogen, or Laughing Gas, administered daily. 
_ Mr, !'RESCU has introduced an entirely new and much 
improved method of fixing Artificial Teeth and Palates, 
which has peen acknowledged by eminent and well-known 
London Physicians and Surgeons as being the most suc- 
cessful of all methods. Charges —5s. per tooth, £4 43. the 
set. Consultations free. At home from ten till six daily. 
No. 1, WEST STREET, FINSBURY CIRCUS, 
Opposite the Moorgate Street Railway Station. 


LOOK TO YOUR TEETH. 


R. FRANCOIS (late Jeans), Surgeon- 
Dentist, continues to SUPPLY his celebrated 
ARTIFICIAL 'EETH, on vulcanised base, at 5s. a tooth 
and £2s 103. a set. These teeth are more natural, comfort. 
able, and durable than any yet produced, and are self 
adhesiye. — 42, Judd-street, near King’s - cross -road 
Euston-square.—Consultation Free, 


TO SING AND SPEAK WELL. 


ILES DOUGHTY’S VOICE 
LOZENGHEH for the Throat and Weakness of the 
Voice.—These Lozenges strengthen and produce a 
Charming Voice of silvery bell-like clearness, improve 
sustain, and increase the power and compass of th 
Voice, stop its decline, and impart elasticity to the vocal 
chords. Upwards of 5,000 testimonials. The following 
tell their own tale:—CurisTinz Ninssox writes :—‘‘ I 
find your Lozenges most excellent for the throat and 
voice,’’? Jenny Linp :—‘‘ I confirm the testimony already 
so general in favour of your Voice Lozenges.” Goursa 
Pynn :—‘‘I have benefitted much from the use of them.’ 
Mrs. German Reep:—“I find they give an exquisite 
clearness to the voice’? ARrcHBIsHop Mannine :—‘I 
approve very highly of them.”? Rrv. Cuarnes Gordon 
Cumming DunBax writes :—- They certainly give clear- 
ness to the throat aud mellowness to the voice.’ SiR 
Micuarn Costa:—‘1 am glad to give iny testimonia 
to their efficacy.’ Hxrr THropor Wacutz., Court 
Singer to the King of Prussia, writes, June 4th, 1870 :— 
“‘Your excellent Lozenges are the best to clear ‘he voice 
and clean the throat from phlegm.” Solu by Chemists, 
in boxes, 6d., 1s., and 2s, 6d., or from MILES DOUGHTY, 
Chemist, 26 and 27, BuackFriaks-R0AD, Lonpon. Post 
free for 7, 14, or 33 stamps. 


JE Flavoured Strong BEEF TEA, at 
about 23d. a pint. Ask for LIEBIG COM. 
PANY’S EXTRACT of MEAT, requiring Baroa Liebig, 
the Inventor’s, Signature on every jar, being the only 
guarantee of its genuineness, 
Excellent economical stock for soups, sauces, &c. 


EWING MACHINES.—S. DAVIS and CO.’S 
celebrated PERIOD LOCK-STITCH MACHINE, 
complete, with every accessory, reduced to £5 10s. ; 
Thomas’s from £3 10s.; Howe’s, £3 10s.; Wilcox’s, £3 
10s.; Wheeler and Wilson’s, £3 10s.; Hand Machines 
from 20s. ; Davis’s Circular Feed Machines, for putting © 
springs in old boots, £7 10s. The largest stock in 
England to select from. One month’s trial. Lasy 
terms.-- Period House,near St, George’s Church, Borough H 
and 8, Hackney-road, London. 


Emporium for Manufactured Articles of 


nearly Every Description, 
82, LOWER MARSH, LAMBETH, 


W. MARCHANT, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 
Dealer in Glass, China, Earthenware, Ironmongery, Tin 
Gouds, Brushes and Brooms, China Figures and Orna. 
ments, Musical Instruments, Cutlery, Metal Goods, 
Japanned Goods, American Pails, and Importer of 
Foreign Glass. 
Goods Lent on Hire, 


CoMALINE ResrOrE for Grey Hair 
&e., 2s. 6d. and 5s., enlarged sizes, 
Quality, quantitr, and price unrivalled. 
| _ No Prrson who has once used Coma- 

line Gloss will be afterwards’ satisfied 
with pomades, hair creams, or washes. 

For Gzery Hain, &c., Comaline Re- 
storer is absolutely certain, and, ualike 
others, it causes the hair to curl perfectly, 

CoMALINE in new patterned stoppered 
bottles, neat, convenient, and much 
larger and cheaper than all rivals, 

In atu rxspzcts Comaline Restorer 
for Grey Hair, &c., is at least one-third 
cheaper than any rival articles, 

Comatinse Restorer for Grey Hair, 
Baldness, Sc. Safe to use, certain to 
act. Curley ae Co., limited. 

ComaLinE RESTORER for py i 
weak, faling or fading hair, beldness 
and dandriff. Sold by chemists 

eee PREVENTED, and fallen hair 
renewed with greatly increased luxuri- 


4 


RLEY AND C0 
CELEBRATED 
OMALINE. 


[" 


ance, by use of Comaline Restorer. 


‘ 
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PURVEYORS TO THE QUEEN OF SPAIN. 

SEWING 
. UNE£QUALLED, from 5gs. 

: Silent Lock-Stitch, 6gs. 


The “Albert” Lock-stitch, 
Silent, Price 64gs. 


“ Excelsior” Knotted-Stitch, 
Sews & Embroiders exquisitely, 6gs. 


Hand Machines from 35s. 
Lock-Stitch from 63s. 
THE “PRIMA DONNA,” 


4 _ Four Guineas. 
The “Little Sun,” price 10s. 6d. Try one. 
WHIGHT & MANN, 143, Holborn Bars. 


JoULxgs’ CEMENT will unite any 
Material, from Glass and Leather to Wood and 
Iron, and the articles joined bear washing in boiling 
water. It combines transparency with unequalled 
strength and freedom from unpleasant odour, admits of 
great neatness, and is of easy application. A few of the 
uses to which it may be applied: The repair of every de- 
scription of Household Glasses and Earthenware, Glass 
Shades, Chimney Ornaments, pieces of Veneer, the Bind- 
ing of Books, Chippings of Furniture, Picture frames, 
Mounting of Prints, Marble and Alabaster Goods, Fossils, 
Ornaments in Ivory and Bone, Vases and Pendants, 
Costly wares, Ancient and Modern, that cannot be re- 
placed, may, with this cement, be renewed, however 
much broken. 

In bottles, at 1s. Sold by all respectable Chemists and 
Patent Medicine Vendors, and prepared only by the Sole 
Inventor, , 


W. J. FCULKES, Operative Chemist, Birkenhead. 


MOCKETT & CO.’S 
SEWING MACHINE DEPOTS: 
214, CAMBERWELL-ROAD. 
"58, NEwINGToNn Burts. 


Machines of all systems by the best makers, Handand 
Treadle. Adapted for plain and ornamental work. : 

The “BELGRAVIA,” Wheeler and Wilson, Howe, 
Thomas, and other systems. Little Wanzer, Weir, 
Princess of Wales, Little Stranger, &c. 

Monthly instalments accepted. Machines exchanged 
ard repaired. Trial allowed. 

WASHING and WRINGING MACHINES. 
Instruction gratis at Purchaser’s Residence. 


By Her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent. 


Morrison’s Archimedian Hem-Folder! 
FOR 
THE SEWING-MACHINE AND THE FINGER. 
Manufactured solely by JOSEPH GILLOTT, Metallic 
Pen Maker to the Queen, Victoria Works, Graham-street, 
Birmingham Drawings and particulars forwarded on 
application. . 


COMFORT IN THE WEAR OF GLOVES. 
HE PATENT “SOLITAIRE” GLOVE 


CLASPS.—By these useful and ornamental new 
fasteners the glove is more 
readily fastened and unfas- 
tened than the ordinary 
methods. They prevent un- 
due “stretch, and are the 
desideratum- ior gloves 
being too small or tight at 
thin wrist, at which point 
they form an elegant and 
Back. most appropriate ornament. 


A sample sent on receipt of thirteen stamps by the 
patentee,D. A. COOPER, Goldsmith, 20, The Cross, Wor- 
cester. ‘ 

N.B.—Prices : In gilt, 1s. and 1s. 6d.; enamels, 2s., 
2a. 6d.,and 3s. ; silver, plain,.3s.6d.; ditto engraved, 4s. ; 
ditto, with enamels, 5s.; gold fronts, 10s.; all gold, 
12s. 6d. to 25s.; ditto, with jewels, £2 2s. to £10 10s. the 


pair. 


DRINCE of WALES’S ALBERT 
B, CHAINS, in oroide of gold, equal in appearance 
to 18carat gold. Will wear a lifetime. Free for 3s. 6d. 
Long chains, 5s. Wedding rings, 9d.; keepers, ls. : 
gem rings, set with diamond, garnet, emerald, and ruby 
imitation stones, free 18 stamps; two for 30 stamps. 
Size of finger obtained by cutting holein card. Necklets, 
1s. 4d.; lockets, 1s. 6d.; sleeve links, 1s.; earrings, 3s. 5 
brooch, 38.; scarf pins, Is. 6d.; crosses, 1s. 6d.; brace- 
lets, 2s. 6d.; studs, 1s. 3d.; pencil case, 23,—W. HOLT, 
135, All Saints-road, London, W. 


GLENFIELD STARCH 


isthe only kind used in her Majesty’s Laundry. If there 
are nny Ladies who have not yet used the GL “ENFIELD 
STARCH, they are respectfully solicited to give it a 
trial, and carefully follow out the directions printed on 
every package, and if this is done, they will say, like the 
Queen’s Laundress, it is the finest STARCH they ever 
need. When you ask for GLENFIELD STARCH, see 
that you get it, as inferior kinds are often substituted 
for ihe sake of extra profit. Beware therefore of 


purious imitations. 


Just published, price 28. 6d. 
QO* tho CURABILITY, of CANCER. 


and its (Painless) Medical Treatment: without 


_ Burgical Operation ; Enlarged by an account of the Cures 
- effected in England. ; 
tn 5S By Dr. @. VON SCHMITT. 


London: Wyman and Bong, 74, Groat Queen.street, 


MACHINES,|NEW COSTUMES. 


WASHING COSTUMES, Novel Styles, 6s. 11d. and 7s. 11d. each complete. 
CHINA BATISTE, Various Colours, 6s. 11d. to 15s. 6d. 

PIQUES, Plain or Fancy, 14s. 9d. to 25s. 6d. . 

PRINTED FRENCH CAMBRICS, 4s. 11d. to 10s. 6d. 

WASHING POLONAISE, 5s. 11d. to 11s. 9d. 

RICH: SILK POLONAISE, 31s. 6d. 

WASHING BATISTE SKIRTS, 3s. 11d. eache 

WHITE PIQUE SKIRTS, Braided Black, 3s. 11d. to 5s. 11d, 

BLACK SILK JACKETS, Exquisite Shapes, 10s. 9d. each. 


HENRY GLUAVHE, 


534 to 587, NEW OXFORD STREET. 


ECONOMY IN MOURNING. 


s. d. s. d. 
BLACK ALPACAS-  - - at 07% per yard | BLACK GRENADINES - » 063 per yard 
BLACK SILK FIGURED '| BLACK GENAPPINES.- ,, O8%  » 
ALPACAS ag - ., 08% 33 BLACK BALMORAL CRAPE 
BLACK FRENCH TWILLS ,, 07% ” ‘CLOTHS - SORE ESTOS AVI ORE 
BLACK BARATHEAS -, 104 -,, MOURNING DRESSES, made 
BLACK RUSSELL CORDS ,, 1 0% 3 up- - - = =. ,, 611 each com- 
BLACK PERSIAN CORDS ,, 0103 _,, Ss plete. 
BLACK VICTORIA CORDS ,, 1 04 0 MOURNING COSTUMES ,, 10 6, , 
BLACK PURE ALPACAS _,, 1034 ” MOURNING SKIRTS -_,, 3ll A 
BLACK FRENCH MERINOS,, 1 44 . MOURNING MANTLES ,, 511 6 
BLACK FRENCHPOPLINES,, 1 44 7, MOURNING JACKETS 5 4511 7, 
BLACK FRENCH SATIN MOURNING SHAWIS-. ,, 411 | 
CLOTHS - o> des te alias : MOURNING HATS -, 211 ? 
MOURNING BONNETS peas! 3 


PATTERNS POST FREE, 


HENRY GLAVE, 
534 to 587, NEW OXFORD STREET. 


W. F. THOMAS AND CO.-’S 
DOMESTIC SEWING MACHINES 


ARE MANUFACTURED SPECIALLY FOR FAMILY USE. 


They hem, braid, bind, and quilt; are very light to use, elegaut 
and useful, steady by their weight, and so avoidicg the necessity 
of having those to work by hand fixed to the table; and are as 
near as possible. NoISELESs.. Their mechanism is so simple, that 
purchasers can easily work them by referring to the instructions 
forwarded with the machine. 

TO WORK BY HAND (sincLie THREAD eee ane see soe WELD 
DITTO ON STAND, COMPLETE oes oa see eae oe «= 
REGISTERED MACHINES, SPOOL OR SHUTTLE, BY HAND 4 
DITTO, DITTO, ON STAND, BY HAND OR FOOT ace ceo O 


oP rho 
oooo 


Sewing Machines (very light) for Dressmakers, Milliners, Tailors, and Shirt and Collar makers, on Stand complete 
z ; ’ sby-Hand or Foot, £4 1s., £5 10s., £6 6s., £8 8s., £10, and £12. 


Sewing Machines for all Manufacturing Purposes. 
x Lock-Stitch work alike on both sides. Catalogues and Samples Post Free. 


ORIGINAL PATENTEES (1846), 


1 and 2, Cheapside ; and Regent-circus, Oxford-street, London 
EASY TERMS, WHEN REQUIRED, WITHOUT INCREASE OF PRICE. 


JOHN GOSNELL & CO0.’S CHERRY TOOTH PASTE 


is greatly superior to any tooth powder, gives the teeth a pearl-like whiteness, protects the enamel 
trom decay, and imparts a pleasing fragrance to the breath. Price 1s. 6d. per pot. 


JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’S PATENT TRICHO-SARON, or newly 
invented HAIR KRUSH, the peculiar mechanical construction of which accomplishes the two 
operations of cleaning and polishing simultaneously. 


JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’S_ MOELLINE, GOLDEN OIL, LA 


NOBLESSE POMADE, MACASSAR OIL, &c., for the Hair. 


JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’S TOILET AND NURSERY POWDER. 


To be had of all else oo its purity and exquisite fragrance. ‘Kiwel'P 
ofa i i e 
Upper Thamiessatre St ee at Chemists throughout the Kingdom, and at the Manufactory, Angel Passage, 93, 


PURE VEGETABLE CHARCOAL, 


By its action in absorbing all impure gases in the Stomach and Bowels, is found to give speedy 
relief in all cases of : 


INDIGESTION, ACIDITY, GOUT, FLATULENCY, IMPURE BREATH, BILE, &c. 


(\. @\  BRAGG'S FINELY LEVIGATED CHARCOAL, 


ey | As prepared for hiscelebrated Biscuits, 


“- 
a 


Sold-in Bottles, Qs, and 4s. 6d. each, by the Manufacturer, J. L. BRAGG, 2, Wigmore- 
street, Cavendish-square, London, W., and all Chemists. 


: : am 

Printed (for the Proprietor) by Janes Wexcn, 6, St. Clement’s Inn Passage, Strand, London; W.C. 

Published by the Proprietor, Tuomas Surtu, at 2 & 3, Shoe Lane, Fleet Street, London, E.C., 
where all communications are requested to be sent.— May 25, 1872. 
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GIGANTIC STOCK @\ 


. CHEAP FANCY DRESSES 4 


$$} == = ye! ; 
Me, | | i 


CHEAP PARCELS OF UNDERCLOTHING.. 


LADIES’ NIGHT DRESSES ... me <a + oe ls. 44d. each, or 16s. the dozen. 
LADIES’ DRAWERS ... OE a ay vs het ls. Od. each, or 12s. the dozen. 
LADIES’ CHEMISE _... x ie re a aS 1s. 24d. each, or 14s, the dozen. 
LADIES’ PETTICOATS se ci ne: ee .. Is, 63d. each, or 18s. the dozen. 
FRENCH CAMISOLES fogs <tr on se . Is. 44d. each, or 16s. the dozen. 
CHILDREN’S DRAWERS, first size... ROLES xe 63d. each, or 6s. 6d. the dozen. 
CHILDREN’S CHEMISE, first size... a. aK .. 3d, each, or 7s. 6d. the dozen. 
CHILDREN’S NIGHT DRESSES, first size ax on 1s. 03d. each, or 12s. the dozen. 
Weppine Outrirs—Sers or Basy Linex—Baskers anp Bassinerrs, &c. 


HENRY GLAVE, 534 to 537, New Oxford Street. 


